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' TO THE EDITION or 1749. 
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HE Public is here preſented with a New 
ranſlation of the Mortar Maxis of 
Francis the Sixth, Duke de la Rochefou- 
ault: a performance of ſuch eſtimation, 
hat its noble Author lived to ſee five or 
x Editions of it; and fince his death it 
as run through very many more ; not 
o mention Tranſlatiens. As far as the 
wo languages permit, the Tranſlator has 
ollowed in the diſpoſition of the Max- 
ms the alphabetical order of Mr. Amelot 
e la Houſſaye: to whom he is alſo be- 
olden for many well- collected authori- 
ies from the judicious Tacitus, and ſome 
dther ancient writers. In his own notes 
e has chiefly aimed at the explanation, or 
lluſtration, of his Author's ſyſtem. He 
as rejected ſuch maxims as were mani- 
eſt repetitions, or apparently ſpurious; 
and retained only ſuch as, after compari- 
ſon of the beſt Editions, he concluded to 
he genuine. He has alſo taken great care 
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1V PREFACE. 


to expreſs the ſenſe of. the Original (in 
which the Engliſh Tranſlations have been 
hitherto defective); and at the ſame time 
(what none of them have attempted) to 
do the Duke de la Rochefoucault the juſ- 

tice to make him pe Enghyh, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


U xconmon talents, cultivated by a finiſſi- 
ed education, formed in 


The DUKE DE LA RocHEFOUCAULT 


one of the brighteſt ornaments of the court 
in which he ſhone: honoured, in the high- 
eſt degree, by his ſovereign—-celebrated 
by all who were capable of eſtimating 
true merit. In the army, ſignalized by a 
zeal and bravery worthy himſelf, — at 
once accompliſhed, generous, and the ſol- 
dier. But, he yet aſpired to a new ſpe- 
cies of glory, that of forming the taſte of 
the French nation, 

To the amiable and excellent character 
of our illuſtrious Author, the Marchioneſs 
de Sevignè bears abundant teſtimony. 
Speaking of him in his laſt illneſs, ſays 
this elegant writer, Nor has he paſſed 
his life in making Reflections and Maxims 
to no purpoſe ; he has thereby rendered 
death fo familiar to him, that the aſpect 
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is neither new nor ſhocking.” He died 
at Paris in 1680, aged 63. i 
With reſpe& to the preſent edition of 
theſe Maxims it may be proper to obſerve, 
that it is not merely a republication of the 
former in 1749. The tranſlation has been 
reviſed with that care, and that freedom, 
which became neceſſary upon conſulting | 
the original. From this, and various ad- 
ditional notes, the edition now ſubmitted 
to the public may have obtained, it is 
hoped, no ſmall advantage. After all, to 
transfuſe into a tranſlation with conciſe. | 
neſs and perſpicuity, the peculiar force and 
ſpirit of the original, is rather to be at- 
tempted than accompliſhed. 
High in eſteem as theſe Maxims are 
held, it is not to be denied that the no- 
ble author Rands charged with being a It 
cenſor much too ſevere ; giving ill con- i ad: 
ſtructions to indifferent actions, and even th: 
to good ones aſcribing unworthy motives. MF a 
In favour of our author's ſyſtem it is on ph: 
the other hand alleged, that perfect virtue, ¶ kn 
in the preſent ſtate of things, is not to be hir 
found; that a mixture of error and truth i Me 
conſtitutes too many of our actions; that ¶ ar- 
the heart of man is corrupted by pride, W : 
ſeduced by ſelf-love, encompaſſed by bad 
example; that certain human actions, 
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died miftaken by the world for virtues, are 
really no more than their reſemblances ; 
Mn of that, in ſpite of the efforts of reaſon, pride 
-rve, and ſelf-love never fail to lurk in the re- 
f the ceſſes of the heart, and too often, through 
been its motions and inclinations, to diffuſe 
dom, their venom. 
lting That theſe Maxims contributed more 
s ad- than any other work to form a taſte, and 
itted give a true reliſh for propriety and cor- 
it is rectneſs, we have the teſtimony of no leſs 
1, to Ma writer than M. de Voltaire.“ Though,” 
ciſe- WF ſays he, © there is but one truth running 
e and through the whole piece, namely, that ſelf- 
e at- love is the ſpring of all our actions and 
2 determinations ; yet this thought preſents 
s are itſelf under ſuch a variety of forms, as 
no- never fail to ſtrike with new ſurpriſe. 
& This little collection was much read and 
admired; it accuſtomed our authors to 
think, and to compriſe their thoughts in 
a lively, correct, and delicate turn of 
phraie; which was a merit utterly un- 
known to any European writer before 
him, ſince the revival of letters“. His 
Memoirs f are ſtill read, and his Maxims 
are known by heart.” | 


In the Earl of Cheſterfield's Letters, 


* Siccle de Louis XIV. 
D'Anne d' Autr ich 
a 
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we frequently view his Lordſhip both as 
an admirer and defender of our author. 
4 La Rochefoucault is, I know, blamed,” wu 
ſays his Lordſhip, * but, I think, with- | 
out reaſon, for deriving all our actions 
from the ſource of ſelf-love. For my own | 
part, I ſee a great deal of truth, and no 
harm at all, in that opinion. It is ſuffi- 
cient that we ſeek our own happineſs in | 
every thing we do; and it is as certain | 
that we can only find it in doing well, | 
and in conforming all our actions to the 
rule of right reaſon, which 1s the great | 
law of nature. It is only a miſtaken felf- 
love that 1s a blameable motive, when we | 
take the immediate and indiſcriminate gra- 
tification of a paſſion, or appetite, for real 
happineſs. But am I blameable, if I do Mufa 
a good action with a view to the happi- | 
neſs which that honeſt conſciouſneſs will 
give me? Surely not. On the contrary, | 
that pleaſing conſciouſneſs is a proof of 
my virtue.“ Again, Read in the} 
morning ſome of La Rochefoucault's Max- | 
ims ; conſider them, examine them well, 
and compare them with the real charac- | 


ters you meet in the evening f.— Till you | 


come to know mankind by your own ex- 
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Perience, I know nothing, nor no man, 
bat can, in the mean time, bring you ſo 
ned, 

with- 
tions | 
own | 


yell acquainted with them as Le Duc de 
la Rochefoucault. His little book of Max- 
ms, which I would adviſe you to look 
Into, for ſome moments at leaſt, every 
day of your life, 1s, I fear, too like and 


too exact a picture of human nature. I 


own, it ſeems to degrade it, but yet my 


experience does not convince me that it 


degrades it unjuſtly * 


« Would you know man independently 
of modes, read La Rochefoucault, who I 
am afraid paints him very exactly +.” 

After ſuch eminent teſtimonies to an 
eſtabliſhed fame, the reader will hardly 
expect any apology for offering to his per- 
ufal an improved edition of 
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MAX IMS. 


ABILITY. 


J. 


INE height of ability conſiſts in a tho- 
rough knowledge of the real value of 
things, and of the genius of the age in 
which we live ©. 


* Tacitus ſays of Seneca, © amconum illi ingenium, 
"et temporis illius auribus accommodatum.” He had a 
pleaſing genius, which was well adapted to the times 
he lived in. 

Moſt of the authors immortalized by their contem- 
poraries, have heen indebted to this knowledge ; or to 


the good fortune of living in times with which their 


abilities coincided. The Auguſtan age, fond of their 
new acquaintances, the Greek writers, advanced to the 
pinnacle of fame all fuch Romans as imitated them to- 
lerably well, Hence the undeſerved reputation of 
ſome of the authors of that period. Among ourſelves, 
the laſt age conſidered poetry as comprehending all 
qualifications, even thoſe of ambaſſadors and ſecretaries 
of ſtate : the preſent, on the contrary, thinks it ſcarce 
worth reading. 
A 
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II. | 
To know when to conceal our ability, 
requires no ſmall degree of it *, 
III. 
Few of us have abilities to know all the 
ill we occaſion. | 
IV. | 
There are ſome affairs, as well as ſome 
diſtempers, which by 1ll-timed remedies 
are made much worſe: great ability is 
requiſite to know the danger of applying 
them +. ; 


* « Unus'ex legatis (Helvetiorum) Claudius Coſſus, 
cc notx facundiæ; ſed dicendi artem asta trepidatione oc- 
7 


& cultans; atque, eo vatidior, militis animum mitigavit.“ 


Tac. H. i. Claudius Coſſus was a man of known elo- 
quence; but he knew when to conceal it, and appeaſed 
a mutiny of the ſoldiery by feigning a panic. 
+ ©& Felix intempeſtivis remediis delicta accendebat.” 
Tac. A. xii. Felix increaſcd diſorders by unſeaſonable 
reſormations. 

© Omittere potius prevalida et adulta vitia, quam hoc 
* adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus flagitiis impares eſſe- 
« mus.“ Tac. A. iii. There are inveterate diſorders, 
which it is more prudent to connive at, than to mani- 
feſt our impotence by a vain attempt to ſuppreſs No- 
« cuit (Galba) antiquus rigor et nimia ſeveritas, cui 
« jam pares non ſumus.” Tac. H. i. Galba hurt him- 
ſelf by acting up to the ſeverity of the ancient laws, 
which the times could not bear, 
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MAXIMS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


V. 

No accidents are ſo unlucky, but what 
the prudent may draw ſome advantage 
from; nor are there any ſo lucky, but 
what the imprudent may turn to their 


| prejudice. 5 


VI, ; 
Accidents ſometimes happen, from which 
a man cannot extricate himſelf without a 
degree of madneſs, 
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ACTIONS. 


| VII, 

Great actions, the luſtre of which daz- 
zles us, are by politicians repreſented as 
the effects of deep deſign ; whereas they 
are commonly the effects of caprice and 
paſſion. Thus the war between Auguſtus 
and Antony, ſuppoſed to be owing to the 
ambition of giving a maſter to the world, 
aroſe probably from jealouſy “. 


* Pliny the hiſtorian ſays that the Social War had 
its riſe from a private quarrel between Livius Druſus 
an cCCxpio, about a ring under ſale, for which they bid 
againſt each other. 
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VIII. 

Men boaſt of great actions; but they 
are oftener the effect of chance than de- 
ſign. 

IX. | 

Our actions by ſome are ſuppoſed to be 
under the influence of good or bad ſtars, to 
which they owe the praiſe or blame they 
meet with“. 

ä K. 

The moſt brilliant action ought not to 
paſs for great when it is not the effect of 
great deſign. | 

xl. 

Between our deſigns and our actions a 
certain proportion ſhould be obſerved, 
would we reap, from both, the advantages 
they might produce. 

XII. 

Our actions are like the terminations of 

verſes, which we rhime as we pleaſe +. 
XIII. 

Often ſhould we be athamed of our beſt 
actions, were the world to witneſs the mo- 
tives which produce them. 


* A thouſand ſuperſtitions of this ſort were furniſh - 
ed by the religion of the Pagans, which ſerved to raiſe 
their hopes as well as fears, 

+ Actions, in themſelves, are indifferent; the mo- 
tives and the end are what characterize them. 
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= 
To praiſe great actions with ſincerity, 
may be ſaid to be taking part in them. 


ADVICE. 


8 


XV. 
Of nothing are we ſo liberal as advice. 
XVI. 

Nothing is leſs ſincere than our manner 
of aſking or of giving advice. He who aſks 
advice, and ſeems to have a reſpectful de- 
ference for the opinion of his friend, aims 
only at getting his own approved, and ma- 
king that friend reiponiible for his conduct, 
On the other hand, he Who gives advice, 
repays the confidence {uppoled to be pla- 
ced in him by a ſeemingly diſintereſted 
zeal, whilſt he ſeldom means more than 
is own intereſt or reputation “. 

XVII. : 
To know how to profit by good advice, 


Lord Shafteſbury, in his Soliloquy, ſays, No 
one was ever the better for advice: in general, what 
„ we called giving addice was properly taking occa- 
« ſion to ſhow our own wiſdom at another's expence ; 
+ ard to receive advice was little better than tamely to 
* atford anotlier the occaſion of raiſing himſelf a cha- 
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requires nearly as much ability as to know 
how to act for one's ſelf. 
XVIII. 
We may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. 


AFFECTATION. 


XIX. 

Never are we made ſo ridiculous by the 
qualities we have, as by thoſe we affect to 
have. An affectation of wiſdom often 
prevents our becoming wiſe. 

; XX. | 

Better is it to appear to be what we are, 
than to affe& to be what we are not. 


AFFLICTION. 


XXI. 

Whatever we may pretend, ſelf-intereſt 
and yanity are the uſual ſources of our af- 
fictions. 

XXII. 

In affliction there are ſeveral kinds of 
hypocriſy. Under the idea of weeping for 
the loſs of the perſon who was dear to us, 
we weep in reality for ourſelves : we weep 


now 


not 
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& to 


ften 
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reſt 
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for 
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over the diminution of our fortune, of our 
pleaſure, of our importance. Thus have 
the dead the honour of tears which in fact 
ſtream for the living. I call this a ſort 
of hypocriſy, for we impoſe on ourſelves. 
But there is another fort of hypocriſy, 


| which is leſs innocent, becauſe it impoſes 


on the world ; and that 1s the affliction of 
ſuch as aſpire to the glory of unceaſing 
ſorrow. When time, which conſumes all 
things, has worn out the grief which they 
really had, ſtill they perſiſt in tears, la- 
mentations, and fighs. They aſſume a 
mournful behaviour; and, in all their ac- 
tions, labour to r that their af- 
fliction will terminate only in death. This 
diſagreeable, this intolerable vanity is com- 
mon among ambitious women. The ſex 
bars all the paths to glory, and they en- 
deavour to render themſelves celebrated, 
by the oſtentation of inconſolable affliction. 
Vet another ſpecies of tears is there, 
whoſe ſhallow ſpring eaſily overflows, and 
as eaſily dries up. We weep, to acquire 
the reputation of being tender ; we weep, 
in order to be pitied; we weep, that we 
may be wept over; we even weep to avoid 
the ſcandal of not weeping. 
XXIII. 
For the loſs of ſome friends we regret 
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more than we grieve ; for the loſs of o- 
thers we grieve, yet do not regret. 
XXIV. 

Moſt women lament the death of a lo- 
ver, not ſo much from real affection, as 
becauſe they would appear to be the more 
worthy of having been beloved. 


- AGE. 


XV 

The approach of old age, generally points 
out the manner, in which both body and 
mind will decay *. 

XXVI, 

We arrive at the different periods of 
life, mere novices : we want experience, 
notwithſtanding the number of years we 
have had to gain it f. 


To a ſkilful obſerver, the future defects of a man's 
mind and body may ſometimes be viſible from the time 
he is adult; as a good mechanic, from the accurate in- 
ſpection of a machine, may perhaps predict where it 
will decay. 

Age does not neceſſarily confer experience; nor. 
does even precept; nor any thing but an intercourſc 
and acquaintance with things. And we frequently ice 
thoſe, Who have wanted opportunities to indulge their 
juvenile paſſions in youth, go prepoſterous lengths in 
old age, with all the ſymptoms of youth, except ability. 
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| xxvfr. i 
Vivacity, increaſed by age, falls little 
hort of frenzy. 


AGREEABLENESS. 


XXVIII. 
So ſuperficially do we judge, that com- 
mon words and actions, ſpoken and done 
agreeably, and with ſome knowledge of the 


world, often ſucceed beyond real ability *. 


PIES 4 © 
Of agreeableneſs, as diſtin& from beau- 
ty, we may ſay, that it1s a ſymmetry, the 
rules of which are unknown; a ſecret con- 
formity of the features to one another, to 


the complexion, to the carriage. 


« 
” 


— 


AMBITION. 


When the ambitious propoie an end to 
their ambition, they deceive: themſelves ; 


* « How often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid merit and 

« knowledge neglected, unwelcome, and even reject- 
« edz while flimſy parts, little knowledge, and Jets 
© merit, atroduced by the Graces, have been received, 
« cheriſhed, and admired !” | 
Lord Cheſterfield*s Letters, 
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for, when attained, the end becomes a 
means. 

XXXI. 

When great men ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſubdued by the length of misfortune, they 
| diſcover that the ſtrength of ambition, not 

of underſtanding, was that which ſupport- 
ed them, They diſcover too that heroes, 
allowing for a little vanity, are very much 
like other men. 

| XXXII. 

The greateſt ambition, when what it 
aſpires to is unattainable, conceals itſelf. 

XXXIII. 

What ſeems to be generoſity is often 
ambition diſguiſed ; overlooking a ſmall 
intereſt in order to gratify a great one. 

xxxlv. 

Moderation muſt not claim the merit of 
combating and conquering ambition; for 
they can never exiſt in the ſame ſubject. 
Moderation is the languor and ſloth of the 
ſoul; ambition its activity and ardour. 

XV. 

From love we often paſs on to ambi- 
tion ; but ſeldom do we return from am- 
bition to love. 
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APPLICATION. 


xxxvr. 

Thoſe who apply themſelves much to 
little things, commonly become incapable 
of great ones. | 

XXXVII. 

Few things are in themſelves impracti- 
cable. It is for want of application, ra- 
ther than of means, that men fail of ſuc- 
s | 


AVARICE. 


XXXVIII. 
Miſers miſtake gold for their goed; 


whereas it can, at beſt, be the means of 


| attaining it “. 


* That there is ſuch an irrational avarice as confines 
itſelf to the mere ſatisſaction ariſing from heaping up, 
looking at, and touching gold and ſilver, without any 
regard to their uſe, every age furniſhes us with too 
many examples to admit a doubt. 

« Deſire of riches is covetouſneſs, a name uſed always 
in ſignification of blame: becauſe men contending 
« for them are diſpleaſed with one another attaining 
them; though the defire in itſelf be to be blamed or 
* allowed, according to the means by which theſe riches 
e are ſought. Ambition, which is a deſire of office or 
” precedence, is a name uſed alſo in the worſt ſenſe, 
for the reaſon beſore mentioned,” Hobbes, Leviath. 
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1 
* 


Xi. 

Avarice is more oppoſite to œcoomy 
than liberality. 8 
| | LL k 

Avarice in the extreme 1s ever making 
miſtakes. There is no paſſion that dftener 
miſſes its aim ; nor on which the preſent 
has ſo much influence, in prejudice of the 
future. | ; 

Il. 

Avarice often produces contrary effects. 
Some ſacrifice their preſent fortunes to du- 
bious and diſtant expectations; others pre- 
fer preſent advantages, though ſmall, to 
great ones in future. 


PI 


BENEFITS. 


„ | 
Men forget not only benefits but inju- 
ries: they even hate thoſe who have obli- 
ged them; and ceaſe to hate thoſe who 
have injured them. An attention to re- 
quite kindneſſes, and revenge wrongs, 
| ſeems to be equally unſupportable *. 


* To have received greater benefits than there is 
„hope to requite, diſpoſeth to counterfeit love, but 
really to ſecret hatred ; and puts a man into the e- 
* ſtate of a deſperate debtor, who, in declining the 
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XLIII. 

Every one takes a pleaſure in returning 
ſmall obligations; many there are who ac- 
knowledge moderate ones; whilſt few re- 
pay great obligations, except with ingra- 
titude. 


CLEMENCY. 


>" "REIT; 

Clemency in princes 1s policy, 
the affections of their ſubjects “. 

XL. 

Clemency, which is deemed a virtue, 
proceeds ſometimes from vanity, ſome- 
times from indolence, often from fear; 
but generally from a mixture of all three +. 


to gain 


e fight of his creditor, tacitly wiſheth him there where 
« he might never fee him more. For benefits oblige, 
« and obligation is thraldom, and unrequitable obliga- 
tions perpetual thraldom, which is hateful. 

Leviath. p. 48. 

* «© Novum imperium inchoantibus utilis clementiæ 
“ fama.“ Tac. A. iv. In the beginning of a reign, 
the reputation of clemency 1s ſerviceable. 

+ Clemency proceeds ſometimts from vanity, like 
that of Tiberius towards Silanus and Cominius. Pa- 
« tientiam libertatis alienæ oſtentans.” Tac. A. vi. 
Making an oftentation of his patience with regard to 
the liberties that were taken with him. 

Sometimes from indolence.} “ Oblivione magis 
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5 tior 

ö dar 

The conſtancy of the wiſe is the art of ſeit 

2 diſquietude. reli 
XLII. 


＋ he misfortunes of other people we al 
can bear with an heroic conſtancy. 
XLVIII. 

Conſtancy in love is perpetual incon- 
ſtancy : it attaches ns ſucceſſively to every ] 
one of the good qualities of the perſon be. der 
loved; ſometimes giving the preference toil of 
one, ſometimes to another. Conſt ancy of no 
this kind, therefore, is no more than 1n- 
conſtancy confined to a fingle object. a 

| XLIX. her 

In love there are two ſorts of conſtan- 
cy : one ariſing from continually finding, I An 
in the favourite object, freſh motives ;' the « c 
other from making — a point of the! 

honour. 


fort 

F ; : wa) 
quam clementia.” Tac. A. vi. Rather through for- to 
getfulneſs than clemency. the 
| Often from fear.] * Julius Civilis periculo exemp- WM mei 


„tus, præpotens inter Batavos, ne ſupplicio ejus feror 
gens alienaretur.“ Tac. H. i. Julius Civilis, who 
dad great authority among the Batavi, was ſaved, leſt 
nis puniſhment ſhould irritate that n ee 


— 
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N | L. 

In misfortune we often miſtake dejec- 
tion for conſtancy : we endure it without 
daring to look at it; like cowards who 
ſ-ifer themſelves to be murdered without 
reſiſtance. 


ä 


. CONTEMPT. 


LI. 

In praiſing the paſt we ſometimes con- 
demn the preſent ; we ſhow our contempt 
of what now is, by our eſteem of what is 
no more | 

i in | 

None but the contemptible are appre- 

henſi ve of contempt. | 


* We condemn the preſent by praiſing the paſt, 
This is the common track of ſatiriſts. Credo pudi- 
« citiam Saturno rege moratam in terris.” I believe 
there was ſuch a thing on earth as chaſtity in Saturn's 
reign, ſays Juvenal. And this is no inconſiderable ef- 
fort of poetical faith. To believe that things have al- 
ways been as they are, ſeems reaſonable enough; but + 
to believe, becauſe things are thus now, that they 
therefore were oppoſitely different formerly, approaches 
methinks to a Credo quia COT" "a 8 
| 2 
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CONVERSATION. 


LIIT. 

In converſation, confidence has a greatet 
ſhare than wit. \ 

| „ | 

We meet with few men who are agree- 
able in converſation : the reaſon is, we 
think more of what we have to advance, 
than of what they have to anſwer. Even 
thoſe who are moſt happy in addreſs and 
politeneſs, fancy they do enough in „en- 
ing only to be attentive. At the ſame time 
their eyes and minds betray a diſtraction 
with reſpect to what is addreſſed to them; 
and an impatience to return to what they 
themſelves were ſaying : not reflecting 
that to be thus ſtudious to gratify them- 
ſelves is a poor way of pleaſing or con- 
vincing others. To hear patiently, and 
anſwer preciſely, are the great perfections 
of converſation *. 


* A great genius, ſpeaking of a deceaſed friend, a- 
mongſt other qualities obſerved that « he was a com- 
« fortable hearer.“ | 

«© I muſt not omit one thing, which is attention; an 
<« attention never to be wholly engroffed by any paſt 
ce or future object, but initantly to be directed to the 
preſent one, be it what it will. Au abſent man can 
« make but few obſervations; he can purſue nothing 
ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make him loſe his way. 
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COQUETRY. 


LV. 
To boaſt that we never coquet, is itſelf 
a ſort of coquetry. 
LVI. | 
All women are coquets, though all do 


not practiſe coquetry. Some are reſtrain- 


ed by fear, ſome by reaſon. 
L VII. 
Women are not aware of the extent of 


their coquetry. 


LVIII. | 

Women find it more difficult to get the 
better of coquetry than of love, 

LIX\, 

The greateſt miracle of love 1s the re- 

formation of a coquet. | 
2. 

Thoſe are afraid of appearing - 
the perſon they 4% who have been co- 
queUng elſewhere * 

LxI. 
Coquets take pride in appearing to be 


They are very diſagreeable, and hardly to be tole- 
« rated, in old age; but in youth they cannot be for- 
" given.” Lord Cheſterfield's Letters. 

* Coquets are thoſe who ſtudiauſly excite the paſ- 
ſion of love, without meaning to gratify it. The male 
coquets are nearly as numerous as the female, 
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jealous of their lovers, in order to con- 
ceal their envy of other women. 


CRIMES. 


LXII. 

Some crimes are held to be innocent, 
and even glorious, from their ſplendour, 
number, and exceſs: hence, public theft 
is called addreſs; and to ſeize unjuſtly on 
provinces, is to make conqueſts “*. 

LXIII. / 

We eafily forget crimes which are 
Known only within ourſelves +. 

| | LXIV. | | 
There are perſons of whom we never 


* © Td in ſumma ſortuna æquius quod validius ; ſua 
« retinere private domus, de alienis certare regiam 
% laudem.” Tac. A. xv. Power is the juſtice of ſo- 
vereigns: it is for private perſons to preſerve their own, 
but for princes to ſeize what belongs to others. 

4 Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis nominibus, im- 
« perium; atque ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem ap- 
« pellant.“ Tac. in Agric. To ravage, plunder, and 
murder, is to reign; to deſolate a country, is to pacity 
il, 


+ © Innocentem quiſque fe dicit, reſpiciens teſtem, 
“e non conſcientiam. Sen. Ep. iii. Moſt people fancy 
themſelves innocent of thoſe crimes of which they can- 
not be convicted. | 

The Engliſh have a law maxim, Nemo tenetur 47 um 
acciſare. No man is legally compellable to accuſe him- 
ſell. | 1 8 


- 
% 
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believe ill till we ſee it: but there are 
none at whom we ought to be ſurpriſed 
vhen we do ſee it. 
Lxv. 
Thoſe who are themſelves incapable of 
great crimes are ever unſuſpicious of o. 


) CON. 


— 1 
ocent, 2 
1dour, 
theft CUNNING. 
ly on 
LXVI. 


The higheſt degree of cunning is a pre- 
tended blindneſs to ſnares which are evi- 
dently laid for us. Men are never ſo eaſily 
deceived as while they are > plotting to de- 
ceive others 9. 


| are 


never 
1 LXxVII. 

egiam Thoſe who poſſeſs moſt cunning, al- 
ot ſo- ways affect to condemn it in others: they 


o uſe it on great occahions, and to ſome great 

5, im- end. 

* LXVIII. 

„ and 

nacify Common cunning by no means denotes 
genius: it frequently happens that thoſe 

ſtem, iſ 

fancy te Solum inſidiarum remedium eſt, fi non intelli- 

can- « gantur.“ Lac. A. xiv. The beſt defence againſt a 


ſecret enemy is, to make him believe you are not a- 
ay ware of his ſnares. 
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who uſe it as a cover in one place, lay 


themſelves open 1n another. 
LXIX. 

Cunning and treachery proceed often 
from want of capacity. 

One way to be cheated, is to fancy our. 
ſelves more cunning than others. 

LXEXT. 

We are an gry with thoſe who trick us, 
becauſe they appear to have more cunning 
than ourſelves. 

LXXIT. 

One man may be more cunning than 
another ; but not more ſo than all the 
world. 

LXEHI. _ 

Subtlety in the extreme 1s falſe deli. 

cacy : true delicacy is ſolid ſubtlety. 


DEATH. 


LXXIV. 

Few people, are well acquainted with 
death. It is generally ſubmitted to 
through ſtupor and cuſtom, not reſolu- 
tion : molt men die merely becauſe they 
cannot help it, 
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LXXV. 
Neither the ſun nor death are to be 
ſteadily looked at. 
LxXxvr. 
Criminals at execution affect conſtancy, 
and contempt of death; which, in fact, 


often 


Ga i nothing more than the fear of facing 
it. Their conſtancy may be to the mind 
K vs what the cap is to the eyes. 
e. ne 
5 It may be proper to ſay ſomething of 
that fallacy called a contempt of death: 
"thaw ] mean that contempt which the heathens 
1 7 boaſted to derive from their natural 


ſtrength, unſupported by the hopes of a 
better life. There is a wide difference be- 
del. tween ſuffering death courageouſly, and 
deſpiſing it: the one is common enough; 
the other I believe never to be ſincere. 
Every thing has been written to perſuade 
us that death is no evil; and ſome of the 
weakeſt as well as the greateſt men have 
given celebrated examples in confirmation 
of this tenet. Yet I doubt whether any 


with perſon of good ſenſe ever thought ſo. The 
d to ains we take to perſuade ourſelves and 
ſolu- 5 P 


x others of it, plainly evince that it is no 
tnej eaſy taſk, A man may, for many rea- 
ſons, be diſguſted with life; but he can 
have no reaſon for contemning death. 
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Even ſuicides eſteem it no ſight matter; 
and are as much ſtartled at it, and ds 
celine it as much as other people, when it 
comes in any other ſhape than that which 
they have choſen. The remarkable in. 
equality in the courage of valiant men, 
proceeds from death appearing differently 
to different 1maginations, and ſeeming to 
be more 1nſtant at one time than another, 
By this means it happens, that, after hay. 
ing contemned what they did not know, 
they are at laſt afraid of what they do 
know. We muſt avoid the conſideration 
of death in all its circumſtances, if we 
would not think it the greateſt of all ills. 
The wiſeſt and braveſt are thoſe who 
make the beſt pretences for conſidering it 
the leaſt: for every one that views it ſtea- 
dily will find it ſufficiently terrible. The 
neceſlity of dying made the whole of 
philoſophie fortitude. The philoſophers 
thought it beſt to do that with a good 
grace which was not to be avoided ; and, 


being unable to make themſelves immor-Wpe! 
tal, they did every thing to immortalize Wm 
their reputations, and to ſave what they W101 
could out of the general wreck. To beWall 
able to put a good face on the matter, by iſ cal 
no means mult we diſcover, even to our-M w. 
elves, all we think about it. Let us truſt MW co 
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athet to conſtitution, than to thoſe vain 
eaſonings which make us believe we can 
approach death with indifference. The 
glory of dying reſolutely; the hope of be- 
ng regretted ; the deſire of leaving a fair 
eputation ; the certainty of being deliver- 
d from the miſeries of life, and being 
freed from the caprice of fortune—are al- 
leviating reflections not indeed to be re- 
jected ; but let us by no means imagine 
them infallible. Theſe ſer ve perhaps to 
give us courage: juſt as, in war, a very 
hedge emboldens the ſoldier to approach 
inceſſant firing. At a diſtance, he views 
it as 2 ſhelter ; when near, how ſorry 2 
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who defence! We flatter ourſelves too much, 
ring it in fancy ing that death, when nigh, will 
t ſtea. appear juſt as we judged of it when di- 

TheWitant ; and that our opinions, which are 


dle oli weakneſs itſelf, will be firm enough not 
o phers to give way on this ſevereſt of trials. We 
good ii muſt alſo be ill acquainted with the effects 
and, Wot ſelf- love, to imagine that even this will 
amor · ¶ permit us to think lightly of a blow which 
talize muſt neceflarily be its deſtruction. Rea- 
they ſon, from which we expect ſuch mighty 
Co be aſſiſtance, will prove too feeble, on this oc- 
r, by caſion, to make credible even what we 
- our- wiſh to find true. It is Reaſon, on the 
truſt ¶ contrary, that betrays us; and, inſtead of 
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inſpiring a contempt of death, helps to 


diſcover its horrors. Indeed, all ſhe can 


do 1s, to adviſe us to avert eur eyes, and 
fix them on ſome other object. Cato and 
Brutus choſe noble ones. A valet once 
amuſed himſelf with dancing upon the 
very ſcaffold on which he was to be bro. 
ken. Thus different motives ſometimes 
produce the ſame effect. And fo true it 
is, that whatever diſproportion may be 
found between the great and the vulgar, 
we often ſee thera meet death much alike; 
with this difference indeed—the contempt 
of death affected by heroes, is owing to a 
love of glory, which conccals it from their 
fight “: in common people it proceeds 


* The contempt of death has been accounted a vir- 
tue of the firit claſs. Virgil makes it eſſential to the 
character of a happy man: 


«© Quique metus omnes, et incxorabile fatum, 
“ Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari.” 


He muſt be ſuperior to cvery fear; even that of death, 
and its conſequences. 

Ihe fear of death is peculiar to man; and may per- 
haps be a neceſſary inſtinct to counterbalance reaſon, 
which might elle, too frequently, prompt him to quit 
his poſt; according to that noble thought of Lucan, 


“Victuroſque die celant, ut vivere durent, 
« Felix eſſe mori.“ 


The gods conceal from men the happineſs of death, 
that they may endure life. 


And though we find this inſtinct operati;: g ſufficient: 
| 4 
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merely from that inſenſibility which leaves 
them at liberty to think of ſomething elſe. 


ly in men, when under no immediate preſſure, we may 
vet obſerve that it is ſurmountable by the exertion of 
every paſſion, even in the weakeſt and moſt timid peo- 
ple: of this the numberleſs examples we continually 
jce will not admit a doubt. Nor are there. wanting, 
among the few philoſophic men who have been ſupe- 
rior to inſtinct, inſtances of fuch as have given the ir- 
reſutable demonſtration, the irrevocable fact, in confirma- 
tion of their rational fortitude, and ſincere contempt 
ol the bugbear death; which, without paſſion's aid, 


they have encountered, with unaverted eyes, and undi- 


veried attention, Nerva's death is thus related by Ta- 
citus: “ Cocceius Nerva, continuus principis, omnis 
« divini humanique juris ſciens, integro ſtatu, corpore 
« jllæſo, moriendi conſilium cepit. Quod ut Tiberio 
& cognitum, adfidere, cauſas requirere, addere preces; 
« fatert poſtremo grave conſcientiæ, grave ſamæ ſux, 
fi proximus amicorum, nulus moriendi rationibus, vi- 
« tam fugeret. Averſatus ſermonem Nerva, abſtinen- 
« tiam cibi conjunxit.“ A. I. vi. Cocceius Nerva, a 
man well {killed in human and divine laws, in high 
tavour, and in good health, came to a reſolution to 
deſtroy himſelf. When the emperor was informed of 
it, he attended him, inquired into his reaſons, entreat- 
ed him to deſiſt ; and even confeſſed that it would lie 
on his own conſcience, and be pernicious to his fame, 
to have his beſt friend deſtroy himſelf, without the leaſt 
apparent reaſon. But Nerva declined the converſation, 
and Rarved himſelf to death. 
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DECEIT. 


LXXVIII. 

To be deceived by our enemies, or be- 
trayed by our friends, is unſupportable; 
yet by ourſelves are we often content to 
be lo treated. 

8 

It is as eaſy to deceive ovrſelves with. 
out perceiving it, as it is difficult to de- 
ceive others without being perceived. 

IXXxXx. 

A reſolution never to deceive others, 
expoſes a man to be deceived himſelf. | 
LELKNTE, 

Dadnels 3 is ſometimes a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity againſt the attack of a deceitful man*. 
LXXXIT. 

He who imagines he can do without the 
world, deceives himſelf much : but he 
who fancies the world cannot do without 
him, is under a far greater deception. 

LXXXIII. 


In love, the deceit generally outſtrip: 
the diſtruſt. 


nnn eaſy thing to ſtick ſoft cheeſe on a hook.” 
Diog. Laert. 


Wi wed 2 2 
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LXXXIV. | 

It is far happier to be deceived tha 
undeceived by thoſe we love *. 

LXXXV. 

Should even our friends deceive us, 
though we have a right to be indifferent 
to their profeſſions, we ought ever to re- 
tain a ſenſibility for them in misfortune. 

- DENEVE. 
| Thoſe whom we deceive, appear to us 
leſs ridiculous, than we appear to our- 
lelves when deceived by others. 


DESIRE. 
LXXXVII. 
It is much eaſier to ſuppreſs a firſt de- 
lire, than to ſatisfy thoſe that follow. 
LYKTTOL. 
Before we paſſionately defire what an- 


other enjoys, we ſhould examine into the 
happineſs of its preſent poſſeſſor. 


* And we may cry out with Horace's madman, 


« Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus er. er.“ 
My friends, *twere better you had ſtopp'd my breath; 
Your love was rancour, and your cure was death, 
To rob me thus of pleaſure ſo refin'd, 
The dear deluſion of a raptur'd mind. 


C3 
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LXXXIx. 
We never deſire ardently what we de- 


fire rationally. 
XC. 


Were we perfectly ds with the 
object, we ſhould never paſſionately deſire 


it *. 


”— — ac, At 8 —_— 


DISGUISE. 


XCI. 

Were we to take as much trouble in 
being what we ought fo be, as we take 
in diſguiſing what we really are, we might 
appear like ourſelves, without being at 
the trouble of any diſguiſe at all. 

XCII. | 

We are ſo uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves to 
others, that at laſt we become diſguiſed to 
eurſelves. 

XCIIL. 

Some diſguiſed falſehoods are ſo like 
truths, that it would be judging ill not to 
be deceived by them. 


* Sir Thomas More ſays, “ the world is undone by 
„ locking at things at a diſtance.“ 
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DISTRUST. 


XCIV. | 

Our own diſtruſt ſomewhat juſtifies the 
deceit of others *. 

| XC. 

That which commonly hinders us from 
ſnowing an openneſs of heart to our friends, 
is a diſtruſt not ſo much of them as of 
ourſelves. | | 
| XCVI. 

How much ſoever we diſtruſt the ſin- 
cerity of others, we always ſuppoſe them 
to be more ingenuous with ourſelves than 
with any one elſe. 


* 


ELOQQUENCE. 


XCVIL.. 

In an orator, there is as much elo- 
quence in the tone of his voice, his look, 
and his geſture, as in the choice of bis 
words f. 


* « Multi fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli; et 
* alii jus peccandi ſuſpicando fecerunt.“ Sen. Ep. iii. 
Many men provoke others to over-reach them by ex- 
ceſſive ſuſpicion ; their extraordinary diſtruſt in ſome | 
ſort juſtifying the deceit. 

The receipt to make a ſpeaker, and an applaud- 
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XCVIII. 


True eloquence conſiſts in ſay ing what 


15 proper, but nothing more. 


a... — 


EMPLOYMENT. 


xcix. 

It is eaſier to appear worthy of thoſe 
employ ments of which we are not, thar, 
of thoſe of which we are poſſeſſed. 

| 0. 

We appear great in an employment that 
is below our merit; but little enough in 
one that is above it *. 


« cd one too, is ſhort and eaſy. Take common ſenſe, 
* quantum /uffictt ; add a little application to the rules 


« and orders of the Houſe [of Commons]; throw ob- 


« vious thoughts in a new light; and make up the 
* whole with a large quantity of purity, correctneſe, 
and elegancy of ſtyle. Take it for granted, that by 
e far the greateſt part of mankind neither analyſe nor 
* ſearch to the bottom; they are incapable of pene- 
“ trating deeper than the ſurface.” | 

; Lord Cheſterf. Let. 272. 

“ The manner of your ſpeaking is full as important 
te as the matter; as more people have ears to be tickled, 
t than underſtandings to judge.” Let. 97. 

* Tacitus fays of Galba, that while he was a fub- 
ject, he ſeemed above his condition; and, had he never 
_ attained the imperial dignity, every body would have 

judged him deſerving of it. Major privato viſus, 
+ dum privatus ſuit; et omnium conſenfu capax im- 
« perii, niſi imperàſſet. H. i. | | 
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ENVY. 


CI. 

Thoſe who imitate us, we like much 
better than thoſe who endeavour to equal 
us. Imitation ariſes from eſteem, CONE 
tition from envy * 

_ CITI, 

We ſorpetinnns glory in the moſt cri- 
minal paſſion ; but the paſſion of envy is 
ſo ſhameful, we dare not even own it. 

CIII. 

Jealouſy is, in ſome ſort, rational and 
juſt ; it aims at the preſervation of a good 
which belongs, or which we think be- 
longs to us: whereas envy is a frenzy 
that cannot endure, no not in idea, the 
good of others. 

CIV. 

Our approbation of thoſe who are juſt 
entering upon the world, 1s, too often, 
owing to our envy of thoſe who are well 
ſettled in it. 

Cv. 

Pride, which excites envy, often helps 

us to moderate it. 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam Freren amorem, 
« Quod te imitari gveo.” Lucret. 


The chieſeſt glory of the Grecian ſtate 
ſtrictly trace, wining to imitate. 
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CVI. 
Envy is more irreconcilable than ha. 
tred. . | 
CVIT. 
Envy 1s deſtroyed by true friendſhip, 
as coquetry 1s by true love. 
CVIIT. 
Envy always outlives the felicity of its 
object. | 
CIX; 
More perſons are free from intereſted 
views, than from envy. 


FAULTS. 


| X. 

We need not be much concerned about 
ſuch faults as we have the courage to 
own. | 

CXI, 

We acknowledge our faults, in order 
to repair, by ſincerity, the hurt they do 
us in the opinion of others. 

CXII. | | 
We confeſs ſmall faults, by way of in- 
ſinuating that we have no great ones. 

| CX111, 

It is ſtrength of mind to acknowledge 
our faults, as well as our perfections: to 
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be inſenſible to what is good, as well as 
to what 1s bad, in our compoſition, 1s cer- 
tainly weakneſs, | 

CXIV. 

Had we no faults of our own, we ſhould 
take leſs pleaſure in obſerving thoſe of 
others. 

cxv. | i 

We often appear to be more agreeable 

in our ſaults than in our good qualities. 
CXVI. 

The greateſt faults are the faults of 

Great Men. 
cxvn. 

Diſhoneſt men endeavour to conceal 
their faults from themſelves, as well as 
from others: honeſt men know and con- 
feſs them. 

CXVIIT. 

There are ſome faults which, when 
well managed, make a better figure than 
virtue itſelf. 

cxix. 

We are not ſo bold as to ſay that we 
have no iaults, and that our enemies have 
no good qualities; but in ſome caſes we 
ſeem to think ſo. | 

| 5 
We have few faults that in themſelves 


are not more excuſable than the means 
which we uſe to conceal them. 
CXXT. 

We boaſt of faults we have not, which 
are the oppoſites to thoſe we really have 
thus, if we are irreſolute, we glory in 
being thought obſtinate. 

„ 

We eaſily excuſe, in our friends, faults 

by which we ourſelves are not affected. 
CxXIII. 

We endeavour to get reputation by 

ſuch faults as we determine not to amend, 
CxxIV. 

As if men thought they had not faults 
enow, they increaſe the number by cer. 
tain affected fingularities ; theſe are cul- 
tivated ſo carefully, that at laſt they be 
come a ſort of natural defects, beyond out 
power to reform. G 


X 


FIDELITY. 


| CXXV. 

Fidelity, in moſt men, is one of the 
arts of ſelf- love, to procure confidence, lt 
is the means to raiſe us above thoſe very 
perſons, of whoſe momentous concerns we 
make ourſelves the depoſitaries. 
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CXXVI. 
It is more difficult to be faithful to a 


miſtreſs, when on good terms with her, 


than when on bad. 


Mw 


FLATTERY. 


CXXVII. 

We ſhould enjoy little pleaſure, were 

we never to flatter ourſelves. 
CXXVIIT. 

Were we not to flatter ourſelves, the 

flattery of others would never hurt us“ 
CXXIX, 

Flattery may be conſidered as a ſort of 
bad money, to which our vanity gives 
currency. | 

cxxx. 

Me ſometimes fancy that we hate flat- 
tery, whilſt we hate only the manner of 
it. 


* ce Adulatione ſervilia fingebant, ſecuri de fragili- 
© tate credentis.”* Tac. A. xvi. Men flatter us, be- 
cauſe they can depend on our credulity. 


Re 444. Ye 4, 
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SE FOLLY. N 


CXXXT; 
How cloſely doth folly attend us through 
life! When a man ſeems to be wiſe; it is 
merely that his follies are proportionate 
to his age and his fortune. 
GXXXIT. 
He who lives without folly . is not . 
wiſe as he imagines. 
CXXXIII. 
To affect to be wiſe W ſelf, 15 
egregious follx. 


+ 


* . * 4 
5 


cx xxiv. 
Some follies are like contagious dil. 
. 5 ITS. . 5 
ecxxxVv. . 


There are-certaftf people who are fated 
to be fools ; they not only commit follies 
by choice, but are even conſtrained to do 
fo by ee \ 


* 4 7 
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c xxxvr. 
Wine difference may appear in 
men's fortunes, there is a ſort of com- 
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penſation of good and ill, that makes all 
equal | 
CXXXVII. 

Fortune turns every thing to the ad- 
vantage of her favourites +. 

| CEXXVIINL. 

Happineſs and miſery depend no leſs on 

temper than fortune 1. 
CXXXIX. 4 

Fortune cures us of many faults which 

reaſon cannot $. 
+ 

The bulk of mankind judge of us either 
by our reputation or by our good for- 
tune . : 


* Magnæ fortune pericula.” Tac. A. iv. Ex 
i mediocritiate ſortunæ pauciota pericula.'” A, iv. 
A gront fortune runs great riſks; a moderate one is 
ecure. | 
«© Multos, qui conflictari videantur, beatos; ae ple- 
« roſque, quanquam magnas per opes, miſerrimos. 
Tac, A. vi. Many who ſeemed wretched are happy; 
and many are miſerable in the midſt of riches. 

+ « Adcrat fortuna etiam ubi artes defuiſſent. Tac. 
” v. Fortune often compenſates for the want of abi- 
ities, ; 

Through certain humours, or paſſions, and from 
« temper merely, a man may be completely miſerable, 
let his outward circumſtances be ever ſo fortunate.” 
Lord Shafteſbury, Vol. ii. p. 84. 

6 Pauperes neeeffitas, divites ſut ietas, in meliut mu- 
tat. Neceflity reforms the poor, and ſatiety the rich. 

* Studia militum in Cæcinnam inclinabant, vi- 
gore XtAtis, proceritate corporis, 5 quodam jſtatie 
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| CXLI. 
To be great, we muſt know how to 
puſh our fortune to the utmoſt. 
CXLIT. | 
Fortune exhibits our virtues and our 
vices, as the light exhibits objects *. 
CXLIIT. 
Fortune is ever deemed blind by thoſe 
on whom ſhe beſtows no favours. | 
; CXLIV. | 
To be able to anſwer for what we ſhall 
certainly do, we muſt be able to anſwer 
for fortune, 
3 cx v. 
We ſhould manage our fortune like our 
conftitution; enjoy it when good, have 
patience when bad, and apply violent re- 
medies only in caſes of neceſſity. 


« fayorc.” Tac. H. ii. The ſoldiers were well affect. 
ed to Cæcinna, becauſe he was in his prime, tall and 
majeſtic, and much in vogue. | 

* « Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama; ſoluſque omnium 
© ante fe principum in melius mutatus eſt.“ Tac. H. i. 
Veſpaſian's reputation was ambiguous, and he.was the 
firſt emperor who altered for the better. 

« Primus Antonius nequaquam pari innocentia pot 
« Cremonam (exciſam) agebat ; ſatisfactumn bello ra- 
« tus, ſeu felicitas in tali ingenio avaritiam, ſuperbiam, 
© cxteraque occulta mala patefecit.“ Tac. H. iii. Au- 


* thony, after his deſtruction of Cremona, behaved no 


longer with diſcretion and moderation: he conlidered 
the war as ended; or perhaps that proſperity would 
diſcloſe his avarice, ambition, and other concealc0 
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= cxLvr. 
Fortune and caprice govern the world. 


— — 


FRIENDSHIP. 
CXLVII, 

Friendſhip commonly ſo called, is no 
more than partnerſhip; a reciprocal re- 
gard for each other's intereſt, and an ex- 
change of good offices. In a word, mere 
traffic, wherein ſelf-love always propoſes 
to be the gainer. 

CXLVINI. 

Though moſt of the friendſhips of the 
world ill deſerve that name, yet a man 
may make uſe of them occaſionally, as of 
a trathc, the returns of which are uncer- 
tain, and in which it is very common to 
be cheated, 5 

CXLIX. 

In the diſtreſs of our beſt friends we 

ever find ſomething not diſpleaſing to us“. 


* This maxim gave occaſion to Dr. Swift's cele- 
hrated werſes on his own death. The introductory 
lines give the Dean's opinion of our author, and a pec- 
tical verſion of the maxim : 


As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 

In him; the fault is in mankind. 
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* 


CL. - 
The reaſon for our being fo changeable 
in friendſhip is this ;—1t is as difficult to 
know the qualities of the heart, as it is 
eaſy to know thoſe of the head, 
CLI. | 
We love every thing for our own ſakes; 


we follow our own taſte and inclination, 


even when we prefer our friends to our. 
ſelves: and yet this preference alone it 
is that conſtitutes true and perfect friend. 


thip. 
| CLII. 


It is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt 3 
friend, than to be deceived by him. 
CLIIL. | | 
We ſometimes fancy that we love men 
in power: but it is all intereſt at bottom, 


We eſpouſe not their party to do them 


ſervice, but to render them ſerviceable to 
ourſelves *. 


This maxim, more than all the reſt, 

Is thought too baſe for human breaft : 

In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 

« We firſt conſult our private ends; 

% While nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 

« Points out ſome cireumſtance to pleaſe us.“ 


See alſo Lord Cheſterfield's defence of this maxim' 
Lett. 129. | 

* « Fatebor et fuiſſe me Sejano amicum, et ut eſ- 
*© ſem expetiſſe.— Ut quiſque Sejano intimus, ita ad 
„ Cxſaris amicitiam validus.” Lac. A. v.—I own |! 
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cli v. . 
eable © © We; ſometim̃es {lightly ee of our. 
Ut to Wfciends, fo be beforehand in jultifying our 

it is Wown 8 
Sr. v 
w e are not apt to be much afflicted for 
ikes: Jour friends, when their misfortunes af- 
tion, ford us an opportunity of ſignalizing our 
our. allection/ for them. 
ne it Ccvi. 
end. We are fond of exagg erating the love 
our friends bear us; but it is leſs from a 
principle of gratitude, than from a deſire 
of pre} nag people in favour of our own 
merit. | : 
CLVII. 
Ww e love thoſe who admire vs, more 
than thoſe whom ave admire. 
CLVIII. 4 =? \ 
Rare is true love; but more Tare true 


fnend{hip. 


CLIX. 
Few women give into friendſhip. To 
thoſe who have expenanced | 51 friend- 


tip is inſipid “. 


— 


CER: h 
in friendſhip, as in love, we are often 


Axim' 

t ef. Nos Sejanus' s friend, for there was no other road to 
ta ad po 

wn ! * Wine is ever inſipid to dram-drinkers, i 
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happier in our 1 than our know. 
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CLXI. 

It is difficult to love thoſe whom we as 
not eſteem; but it is full as difficult to 
love thoſe whom we eſteem 3 aur: 
ſelves. as bed 

CLII. : : 

The greateſt effort of friendſhip is, not 
the diſcovery of our faults to a friend, 
but an amen to convince our friend 
of his o. -.. n d enk 888 

cLxIII. | 

The charm of novelty, and the hin 
of long habit, oppeſite as they-are, equal. 
ly conceal from us the faults of a friend. 

CLXIV. 

The generality of friends put us out of 
concelt with frienffhip; juſt as the gene- 
rality of pious * put us out of con. 
ceit with religion. . 

911. cLxv. | 

Renewed: friendſhips are to hs, . 
ed with greater nicety, than ſuch as have 
never been broken 
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GALLANTRY. 5 
„ 37 ore NenchRr t. 


Many women chere are ko never r have 
had ; one-rptrigue'; few are there who have 
had only one. 

__ CEXVIL. 
We ſeldom talk of x; woman's firſt in- 
en und bees had a ſecond. 
4 40 CL XVIII. 
Love wakes the imalleſt part of gallan- 


try. 
1 CLKIX. reve # 
The gallantry 1 . mind n in 
agreeable — 
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CLXX. | þ 
The glory of great men 1s ever to be 


rated according to the means uſed to ac- 
. it 


nn 79801-4594 

We exalt the ———_— of ſome, in or- 
der to depreſs that of others. We ſhould 
not extol ſo much the Prince of Condé 


and Marſhal Turenne, were we not in- 
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clined to legen one ar the other in the 


” 


competition * | R! er et 


Derr ados: 


It is as commendable to be ner — 


reſpect to one's ſelf, as it is Werne 

be ſo with reſpect to others f. 
CLXXIII. 

We are unwilling to Joſe our lives, yet 


would fain acquire glory. Hence, the 


brave uſe more dexterity to avoid death, 
than men verſed in the chicanery of 2 


do to n TE" elfates. 
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Nothing is more rare than true e good- 
nature. Many who imagine they poſſeſs 
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it, have — more than a unn 
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7 4425 


None — the character of being 
good, who*have not ſpirit enough to be 

bad. Goodneſs, for the "mol Park, i is either 

indolence or impotence 14. 7M OS 
#66 Populus neminem ſine fad ſinit.“ Taef A 


xiv. The public gives to every gRrEat min & TLixvakk 


1 + Above all things, ſays Ey — your- 
„ 


Rs Bhs Segnis, pavidus, et /ocordia innocens Tat! II. 
1. Lazy, timorcus, good through ſtupidity. 
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p CLEXVI. 

It is very difficult to diſtinguiſh diffu- 
five goodneſs from great addreſs, 

CLXYVI. 

A fool has not ſtuff enough about him 

oo make a good man. | 
CLXXVIII. 

yet The reſolute alone can be truly good- 
the Nnatured: thoſe who commonly ſeem to be 
ath, Wi, are weak; and are eaſily ſoured. 


* K 4 
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GRAVITY. 


NEE 
Gravity is a myſterious carriage of the 
body, invented to cover the defects of the 
ode mind *. 


neſs Caprice is ſometimes 2 8 of goodneſs: 
And make 2 widow happy for a whim.” Porr. 


% The Duke de la Rochefoucault's definition of 
in g " gravity deſerves to be written in letters of gold. 
| Gravity is an errant ſcoundrel, and of the moſt dan- 
| *« gerous kind too, becauſe a fly one; and more honeſt 
her * well-meaning people are bubbled out of their goods 
and money by it in one twelvemonth, than by pocket- 


— C picking and ſhop-lifting in ſeven. The very eſſence 
A * of gravity is deſign, and conſequently deceit; a 
200A „taught trick to gain credit of the world for more 
bre ſenſe and knowledge than a man is worth.“ 

; Triſtram Shandy. 
H. Gravity is of the very eſſence of impoſture. 


Lord Shafteſbury. 
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* GRATITUDE. 


; CLXXX. : 
Gratitude, like honeſty among trader 
helps to carry on buſineſs. In trade we 
often pay, not becauſe we ought, but in 
order to ſecure credit another time. 
CLXXXI. 
Thoſe who diſcharge their debts ot gra- 


titude ſhould not always flatter themſelves IM b 
that they are grateful. * 2 
CUSYSu 2 
The reaſon for miſreckoning in the ex. fal 
pected returns of gratitude is this: — the 
pride of giver and receiver can never a. 
gree about the value of the obligation. 
CLEXXIH. 
A certain warmth of gratitude there is, 1 


which not only acquits us of favours re.! 
ceived, but even, while we are repaying e 
what we owe, converts our creditors into 


debtors * | 4 
CLEXXIV, _ 

Gratitude, in moſt men, ariſes from a 
ſecret deſire to receive greater favours, « Sn 
«Iu; 


* « A gratefu] mind 
« By ewing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once « N 
= gents a diſcharged.” Par. Loſt, 


MAXIM. * 


HAPPINESS. 


CLXXXV. 
No perſon 1s either ſo happy, or o un- 
happy, as he imagines. 
CLXXXVI. 
We are more anxious to appear happy 
than really to become ſo. 
cLXXXVII. 

Happineſs lies more in imagination than 
in real poſſeſſion. We are made happy 
by obtaining, not what others eſteem de- 
irable, but what we ourſelves think ſo * 
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Te is CLEXES Ui... 

8 3 

1 . Every man boaſts of his heart, but no 

aying one dares to ſpeak well of his head. 

0 into CLXXXIX. 
A man may be well acquainted with 
Horace ſpeaks thus of luxurious eating: 

IM à 


« Non in caro nidore voluptas 
2 © Summa, ſed in teipſo eſt: tu pulmentaria quzre 
« Sudando.”” Lib. II. Sat. ii. 


ln you conſiſts the pleaſure of the treat, 
Not in the price or flavour of the meat.) 
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his head, whilſt he is far from being ſo 
with his heart. | 
| CXC, 
The head is ever the dupe of the heart“. 
| CXCI, 
The head cannot long act the part of 
the heart. 
CXCIT. 


Imagination cannot invent ſo many con. 


* « Plufieurs dirojent en periode quarre, que quel 
1 ques reflexions que faſſe Feſprit, et quelques reſoli- 
c tions qu'il prenne pour corriger ſes travers, le pre. 
« mier ſentiment du cœur renverſe tous ſes projet, 
« Mais il n'appartient qu'a M. de la Rochefoucault 
de dire tout en un mot, que, L'eſptit eſt toujours l 
« dupe du cœur.“ Many could have ſaid, in a round 
period, that whatever refleQions the mind may make, 
and whatever reſolutions it may take to reform its ir- 
regularities, the firſt motion of the heart overturns all 
its projects. But the Duke de la Rochefoucault alone 
can ſay all this in“ The head is ever the dupe of the 
„heart.“ L'Art de Penſer. | 

by wo. r eft ſouvent la dupe de caur. II,“ ſays Lord 
Cheſterfield, “ he had faid, inſtead of ſorvent, preſput 
** toujours, | fear he would have been nearer the truth.” 
But his Lordſhip, perhaps, quoted from memory ; for, 
in the copies we have conſulted, torfours is the word.— 
Ceur and efprit imply ſo many ſenſes, and heart and mind 
ſo few, that the thought, in our language, ſo tranſ- 
lated, would have been flat. By the heart, however, 
is to be underſtood the ſeat of the paſſions; by the mind, 
the ſeat of regſon. Our author frequently uſes the ex- 
preſſion. 

« Czur and qpprit,“ ſays a French writer, “ are fa- 
« ſhionable words: we hear of nothing elſe. We have 
da book called, A Quarrel between the Mind and the 
Heart.“ Demelt, du Cæur et de Þ Eſprit. 
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trarketies as naturally poſſeſs the heart of 
Mall. 


HEROES. 


exent. 

Nature ſometimes gives great advan- 
tages; but the concurrence of fortune 
muſt be obtained to make heroes. 

CXCIV. 

There are heroes in bad, as well as in 

good actions. 


* 
— — 


HUMOUR. 


CXCV. 
Our own caprice is more extravagant 
than the caprice of fortune. | 
'CXEVIs.,, | 
Fancy it is that fixes the value of the 
gifts of fortune. OS: 


* Tacitus ſays of Petronius—< Ut ahos induſtria, 
„ ita hunc ignavia, protulerat ad famam; habebatur- 
que non ganco et profligator, ſed erudito Iuxu.“ A. 
xvi, - Others acquire famèe by induſtry; he got it by 
effeminacy: yet he was not accounted a debauchee or 
ſpendthritt, bat a man of taſte in pleaſure, 


NE 
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66  , Manes. 


x. — 1 
Our humour is apt to be more in faul 
than our underſtan ding 
| cCxcvin. a a. 
Of the temper of men, as of moſt build. 
ings, we may ſay. that it has ſeveral a. 
ſpects; ſome agreeable, ſome difagreeable, 
ck 4s oy 
The humours of the body have a regu 
lar ſtated courſe, and inſenſibly influence 


Ss 


the will: they circulate, and exerciſe x 


ſecret power over us. In fact, they have 
a conſiderable ſhare in all our actions, 
though we perceive it not. = 

Through the medium of humour mad. 


men and fools ſee every thing “. 


CCL. R 
The calm or diſquiet of our humovr 
depends leſs on momentous affairs, than 
on the trifles that occur daily. 


r 


IDLENESS. 


* 
. 
2s i 4. A ls... tt Bhs tt a. Mi. hh. tho. __ PY 
_ 9 


cori. 
It is a miſtake to imagine that the vio- 


lent paſſions alone, ſuch as ambition and 


* The jaundiced eye ſees every thing yellow. 
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— love, can triumph over tlie reſt. Idle- 
n fauh I neſs, languid as ſhe is, often governs them 
al: ſhe influences our defigns and our ac- 
tons; ſhe inſenfibly conſumes both the 
build. paſtons and the virtues. 


eral a. CIT. 

ceable, Idlenefs, timidity, or ſhame, often keeps 

I us within the bounds of duty; whilſt vir- 

1 tue ſeems to run away with the honour of 
uence Feen 


a it ” HL 
reiſe g .'. - cerv. 

y have Idleneſs belongs to the mind more than 
Ctions, to the body. no 


a. 
K — _ — 


3 6 
* Under certain circumſtances it may not 
nan be diſagreeable to have a jealous wife; 
for the will always be talking of what 
pleaſes her huſband. | 
„ 
Thoſe only who avoid giving jealouſy 
are the perſons who are deſerving of 1t. 
e vio- „ Metus: temporum obtentui, ut quod Segnitia 
n and erat Sapicnyia vocaretur.“ Tac. H. i.—. Iimidity 


ſometimes pafſes for wifdom. “ Gnarus ſob Nerone 
«* temporum quibus inertia pro ſapientia ſuit. * Under 
825 Nero it was witdom to be inactive. 
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CCVII. 
Jealouſy is born with love, but Toes 


aot always die with 2t ar A 
ccvnt. 


Jealouſy is nouriſhed by ee re 


when we arrive at certainty, either be. | 


comes madneſs, or ceaſes. 
CCIX, 
In jealouſy there is leſs of love than of 
ſelf-love “. enn. 5 
CCX. 
A ſpecies of love — is, the exceſs of 
which preveniſy jealoniy. | Gt 
CEXI: 
Jealouſy, thongh the greateſt of evils, 
is the leaſt pitied by thoſe who occaficn 
at, 


ILLS. 


| CCXIT: | 

Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over ills both 

paſt and future; but preſent ills triumph 
over philoſophũ. 


7 itneſs Rhadamiſtus, who threw his beloved wile 
into a river, that ſhe might nut fall into the hands of 
another.—A Iſo « Love and Madneſs (Caſe of Hack- 
man and Miſs Reay). * 4 | : Tt 
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ccxIII. | 

The good we have received from any 
one, ſhould make us bear with the ill we 
have ſuffered. 

| ccxtv. | 

To the greater part of mankind it is 
leſs e e to do an injury, than much 
ſervice * 

ccxv. 

A willingneſs to believe ill, without ex- 
emination, is the effect of pride and idle- 
neſs. We are ready to ſuppoſe guilt, but 
vowilling to be at the trouble of examin- 

ing into the accuſation. 

CC XVI. 

Weakneſs often gets the better of thoſe 

us which reaſon could not. 


— —_ 


INCONSTANCY. 


CCXVII. 
There 1s a ſort of inconſtancy, proceed- 
ing from levity or weakneſs, which gives 
into every opinion: there is another in- 


* « Beneficia eo uſque læta ſunt, dum videntur ex- 
« foivs poſſe; ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia odium 
« redditur,” Tac. A. iv. When benefits are ſuch as 
ean never be repaid, the beneſactor is uſually hated in- 
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conſtancy, more excuſable, which ariſes 
from ſatiety. 


, 


— 


INGRATITUDE. 


CCXVIII. 

Extraordinary haſte to diſcharge an 

obligation, is a fort of ingratitude. 
CCXIX. 

Some ungrateful people are leſs blame. 
able for their ingratitude, ' than their be. 
nefactors. 

CCXX, 

We ſeldom find people ungrateful, ſo 
long as we are in a condition to ſerve 
them, | 

CCXXT. 

It is no great misfortune to oblige an 
ungrateful perſon ; but an unſupportable 
one to be under an obligation to a fcoun- 
drel. 

CCXXIT. 
Thoſe on whom we confer benefits we 


are fonder of, than thoſe from whom we 


receive «pig 
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ariſe; 


INTEREST. 


CCXXIIT, 
Intereſt ſpeaks all languages, and acts 
all parts, even a the part of drfenters/lednef/; 


itſelf. 
CCXXIV. 


| Intereſt blinds ſome people, and en- 
lightens others. 


8e an 


CCXXY, 
The reputation of virtue is as ſervice- 
able to intereſt, as it is to vice. 
| CCXXVI, 
The virtues and vices are all ſet in mo- 
tion by intereſt. 


lame. 
ir be. 


ul, ſo 

ſerve | 
cc xxvII. 

Good - nature, that boaſter of ſenſibility 

how often is it ſtifled by the ſmalleſt in- 

tereſt! a 


ge an 
table 


20UN- ccxxvIII. 

"Through intereſt alone we condemn 
vice, and extol virtue. 

s we CCXXIX. 

1 we In ſmall intereſts we venture to diſbe- 
lieve appearances. 
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LOVE. 


No diſguiſe can long conceal love where 
it really 1s, nor feign it where it is not, 
| CCXXXT. 
Since it is no more in our power to 
love than to avoid it, a lover has no right 
to complain of his miſtreſs's inconſtancy, 
nor ſhe of her lover's. | 
| cn xk. 1 
It is hard to define love. We may fay 
of it, however, that in the foul it is a de. 
ire to reign ; in the mind, a ſympathy; 
in the body, a ſecret inclination to enjoy. 
ment after all difficulties *. 
ccxxxin. 
Love, in ſome of its effects, looks more eaf 
like hatred than kindneſs +. 


* This is ſurely but a dark confuſed account of love: wh 
hardly will any one cry out, after having read it, 
Nunc ſcio quid fit amer. Hobbes has defined it in fewer . 
words: — It is the love of one ſingularity. with deſin 
« to be ſingularly beloved. And the fame, wich fear 
that the 12 is not mutual, is jealouſy.” 


+ « Quod peticre premunt are, faciuntque dolorem 
e Corporis, ct dentes illidunt fæpe labellis? 

h Lucret. |. iv, 
What they defir'd, they hurt; and midſt the bliſs 


Raiſe pain, when often with a furious kiſs ' 
They wound the balmy lip. 


| CCXXXIV, 
Moſt people are aſhamed of their a- 
mours when the fit 1s over. 
| CCEREY. 
hen In the original, love is one and the 
ſame; but there are a thouſand different 


s not, Name 
| opies. 

CCXXXVI. 
wer to | „„ | 
o right Love, like fire, ſubſiſts by continual 
ſtancy, motion : when 1t ceaſes to hope or fear, 


it ceaſes to exiſt. 
CCXEXVII. 


{ Love lends its name to many a corre- 
ay a7 2 * 12 . . 0 
8 à de. pondence, in which he is as little con- 
pathy erned as the Doge in what paſſes at Ve- 
eni nice. 7 0 0 k \ 

joy. | 


cexxxvn R. 
The more you love your miſtreſs, the 
after it is to hate here; +: onus! 

CC XXXIX. 3 
To love, is the leaſt error in a woman 


who has abandoned herſelf to love. 


S more 


of love: 
read it, 
in ſewer 
th deſire 
ich fear 


* « Viros ad unum quodque male ficium ſingulæ cu- 
© piditates impellunt; mulieres autem ad omnia ma- 
eficia cupiditas una ducit.“ Cic. I. iv. de Art. Rhet. 
Single vices make men commit ſingle crimes ; but one 


dolorem vice makes wemen guilty of all. The reaſon 15— 
* That general contempt and ill-vſage which cuſtom has 
et. l. is, made the conſequences of the forfeiture of female vir. 


tee. For women, finding themſelves irrecoverably un- 
e bliſs done by a ſingle flip, and treated as if nothing could 
be added to their guilt, ſtop aiterwards at no one 


\ 
| i 1 | % # 
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VP 


There are thoſe G0 5 bad never been i 
love, had they never talked of it. ©: 


 CCXLI. 

The pleaſure of love is in loving: w 
are happier in the Palſion we ST. * iu 
that we excite. | 

" CEXTIE. QI 4 

To fall in love, i is much eafier Re 
get out of it. n 
— tt. SECFLF OY 9 
Nocte to love, like bloom to fruit 


gives a luſtre which is y effaced ; bu 


it never returns. e a 4 
bexrav;. - 
Thaſe whom we have once ceaſed to ou 
love, can Never  be'the objects of our love 
a ſecond time. 4 
Corry. | 18 
We IRENE juſt fo long as we Have, 1 
CCXLVI 
In love, we en doubt what we mol 11 


believe. 
CCXLVII. 
The man who fancies that he loves hi; 


miſtreſs for ber- own fake, 15 much mii. 
taken. 


crime, da 8 ann ti 
dle of all. | | 
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„„ 


cCXLVII. 
Loung women who would not be co- 
nets, and old men who would not be ri- 
liculous, ſhould never ſpeak of love as in 
my way n themſel ves. 
CCXLIX. 
Nothing i is more natural and more fal- 
lacious, than to pe ourſelves that 
„re are heloved. 


CCL. 


Of love, thoſe wha axe ffi cured are 
beſt cured. . aid aj! ol 
CCLI. 


In all de — Key we commit faults "2 
in loye we are es os the moſt ridicu- 
bus — w 

In che old Fo of Iove, as in that of life, 
we continue to live to pain, though we 
ceaſe to live to W „ 


e mal We hear of many cares. for love, of 
which not a ing one is infallible. 
GRAN. 
ves bill Love, all agreeable as it is, pleales more 


& in its manner than in itſelf. 
CCLY. 

Women in love forgwe great :ndiſcre- 

ht cape ¶ tions ſooner than ſmall indelicac:es. 


os . MAXIMS. 


\ CCLVI. © | 

A lover never ſees the faults of his mi. 
ſtreſs till the enchantment 1s over. 

CCLVII. 
| We are nearer loving thoſe who hate 
us, than thoſe whe love us more than we 
chooſe. 

ccLvIII. 

A man of ſenſe may love like a mad - 
man, but never like a fool *. 

cCLIx. 

If lovers are never weary of each other, 
it is becauſe they are always talking of 
themſelves. 

dens. 

Love and prudence are inconſiſtent; as 

the former 1ncreaſes, the latter muſt de. x 


creaſe Þo Pop 
66 qu 

Gay tells us, however, that . in love we are all . le. 

« fools alike.” Experience perhaps juſtifies his opi- WW © ac 
nion. * OL 
ft According to Ovid, love and dignity alſo are in- ra 
conſiſtent : | 6 T 
m 

Non bene convenient, nec in una ſede motantur, Ma- ti 


jeſtas et Amor. 4 & 
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MAN. 


8 CCLXI. 
The ſtudy of man is abundantly more 
neceſſary than the ſtudy of books *. 
ccLxII. | 
Men and things have diſtin& points of 
view: ſome we thould ſee near; of others 
we judge belt at a diſtance, 
CCLXIII. 
The truly honeſt man is he who ſets no 
value on himſelf. 
CCLXIV. 
He muſt needs be honeſt who 1s ever 
open to the inſpection of honeſt men. 


* © The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” fays 
Pope.— Lord Cheſterfield allows that learning is ac- 
« quired by reading books; but the more neceſſary 
„learning, the knowledge of the world, is only to be 
« acquired by reading men, and ſtudying all the vari- 
„ ous editions of them.” Again, © All are in gene- 
„ral, and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. 
© Thoſe who have not accurately fludicd, perpetually 
* miſtake: they do nor diſcern the ſhades and grada- 
« tions that diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike, &c, 
« &. Let the great book of the world be your prin- 
« cipal ſtudy.” Jett. 217 and 243. 
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MEMORY. 


CCLXV. 

Of the want of memory every one con. 
Plains, but nobody of the want of Judg- 
ment. 

CcLXVI. 

Why have we memory ſuſficient to re. 
tain the minuteſt circumitances that have 
happened to us? and yet not enough to 
remember how often we have related then 
to the ſame perſons. 


Cz 


MERIT. 


_ CCL.xvVIT. 

They who eſteem themſelves perſons of 
merit, take pride in being unlucky : they 
perſuade themſelves, as well as others 
that they are worthy of better fortune. 

CCLXVIIT. | 

To undeceive one who is prejudiced jt 
favour of his own merit, 1s to render hin 
the bad office that - was Sas to the mad. 
man at Athens, who fancied all the vel- 
ſels which came into nt port to be his 
own * 


* This noble Athenian, when recovered from hi: 
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CCLXIX. | 
It is a ſign of extraordinary merit, when 
the envious are forced to praiſe “. 
FE ccLxx. 
Nature gives merit; but good fortune 


— = 


{ets it to work. 


CCLXXI, | 
Some, with great merit, are quite diſ- 
ouſting ; others, with great faults, are very 


pleaſing +. 
CCLXXII. 


Some there are whoſe merit conſiſts in 


indiſpoſition, declared that he never had more plea- 
ſure chan when he was diſtempered, which he remem- 
dered well; adding, that his friends would have obli- 
ged him much, to have let him enjoy a happineſs that 
put him in poſſeſſion of all things, witheut depriving 
any one elſe. Elian tells this ſtory of Thraſyllus. 


„ Qui feroit-il, helas, fi quelque audacieux 
Alloit pour ſon malheur lui deſiller les yeux? 
* Qu'il maudiroit le jour, ou ſon ame inſenſée 
« Pervit V'heureuſe erreur quiitharmoit ſa penſce.”” 
Boilcau, Sat. iv. 


Should ſome officious perſon open his eyes, he would 


curſe the day on which he was deprived ot the delight- 


tul illuGon—Sece Maxim Lxxxvt. 
Ne militibus quidem ingrata fuit Celſi ſalus ean- 
dra uirtutem admirantibus cui iraſcebantur- The ſol- 


diery, who were angry with Celſus, yet wiſhed him 


* 
a 


yell on account of his merit. Tac. H. i. 
f Quædam virtutès odio ſunt; ſe veritas obſtinata, 
* mvictus adverſum gratiam animus. Tac. A. xv. 
There are odious virtues ; ſuch as inflexible ſeverity, 
and an integrity that accepts of no favour. 
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both ſaying and doing fooliſh things ſes. 

ſonably. An alteration of conduct would 

ſpoil all *. 5 id 
CCLXXIIT. 

Moderate qualifications artfully ſet off 
gain more reputation than real merit +. 

CCLXXIV. 

Merit procures us the eſteem, of men 
of ſenſe ; good fortune procures us that of 
the pyblic. | 5 1 

CCLXXV. : : 
Ihe affeQation of merit is oftener re. 
warded than merit itſelf. 
+; 3 COLNSVE ee 
Merit, like fruit, has its ſeaſon. 
| VV 

We ſhould not judge of a man's merit 
by his great qualities, but by the uſe he 
makes of them. 

CcLXXVIII. 
The world, cenſorious as it may be, is 


* Thoſe, perhaps, who with great faults are very 
pleaſing ;- mentioned in the former maxim. 

+ « Poppzus Sabinus, modicus originis, conſulatum 
« ac triumphale decus adeptus, maximiſque provinciis 
e per viginti quatuor annos impoſitus, nullam ob exi- 
miam artem, fed quod par negotiis neque Legi. 
Tac. A, vi. Poppæus Sabinus, of moderate hirth, ob- 
tained the conſulſhip, and- the houour of a triumph; 
and governed during twenty-four years the grcateſ 
provinces, without any extraordigary merit; bęing juſi 
capable of his employments, and in no manner abo 
them, | 


ofte 
juſt 
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oftener favourable to falſe merit, than un- 
juſt to true. | 


— »äé—— 


MODERATION. 


CCLAXTX. 

The moderation of thoſe who are hap- 
ny, is owing to nothing more than to the 
calm that good fortune beſtows upon the 
temper *. 

CCLXXX. 

Mode ration is a dread of incurring that 
envy and contempt which attend upon in- 
toxicated proſperity. It is an oſtentation 
of the ſtrength of the mind. Moderation 
in an exalted ſtation is the deſire of ap- 
pearing ſuperior to fortune. 

| CCLXXXI. 

We make a virtue of moderation, in 
order to bound the ambition of great men. 
Alſo, to comfort moderate geniuſes for 
their ſlander fortune, aud their lender me- 
rit. 

* « Tantum honorum atque opum in me cumuläſti, 
© ut Bihil felicitati mea delle, nil moderatio ejus. Cæ- 
tera invidiam augent. Lac. A. xiv. You have fo 
loaded me with hononrs and riches, that nothing can 


de wanting to my property, but moderation. Any 
dung more Will excite euvy. | 
T3 
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CCLXXXII. 
Moderation reſembles temperance : we 
are not ſo unwilling to indulge in eating, 
as aſraid of doing ourſelves harm by it. 


— 


— 


OLD AGE. 


CCLEXXITI. 
Old age is a tyrant ; it forbids the 15 
ſures of youth on pain of death, 
CCLEXXIV, 
Few people are qualified to be old. 
Sein, 
As we grow old we grow fochih as wel 
as wile. | 
ccXxxvI. 
Old age gives good advice, when it ca! 
no longer give bad example “. 


Terence makes a young ſellow ſpeak thus of hs 
old father : 


« Peril! is mihi, ubi adbibit plus paulo, ſua quz 
« narrat facinora | 
& Nunc ait, periculum ex allis facito tibi, quod ex 
&« uſu het ; 
« Aſtutus!“ 


Speaking of aothier: 
Shov's how he'd act in ſuch a caſe himſelf : | 
Yet when he takes a ſup or two too much, 
Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of his own! | 
| Colman. 
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| CCLXXXVIT. | 
e: ve Old fools are more fooliſh than young 
eating, ones. | 
J it. 
OPPOR TUNITY. 
cet NI. 
Opportunities make us known to our- 
e plea. WM {clves as well as to others. 
ccLxxxlx. 
In affairs of importance, we ought lets 
f. to contrive opportunities, than to uſe them 
when they offer. 
18 Well a ccxc. 
Our qualities, both good and bad, are 
uncertain, and dubious, and at the mercy 
it can ¶ of opportunity. 
of his 
THE PASSIONS. 
ua qua 
CCXCI. 
joe of The duration of our paſhons 1s as littte 
in our power as the duration of our lives. 
Gee. 


The paſſions are the only orators that 
never fail to ſucceed. They are, as it were, 
olman I nature's art of eloquence, fraught with 
infallible rules. Simplicity, with the aid 

4 
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of the paſſions, perſuades more than the 
utmoſt eloquence without them. | 
CCXCIIL. by 

In the heart of man there reigns a per. 
petual ſucceſſion of the paſſions ; ſo that 
the deſtruction of one is almoſt always the m. 
production of another. of 

CCXCIV. 4 

The paſſions aften beget their oppoſites, 
Avarice produces prodigality ; prodigali. WM in 
ty avarice : men are often conſtant through bu 
weakneſs, and bold through fear. 

CCXCV.. 

When we ſubdue our paſſions, it is to 
be attributed rather to their weakneſs than 
to our own ſtrength. 

-. CCXCVL. 

So much injuſtice and ſelſ. intereſt en- if { 
ter into the compoſition of the paſſions, IM be 
that we ought to be on our guard even 
when they ſeem molt reaſonable. 

ccxc vii. pl 

Notwithſtanding all the care we take to qt 
conceal our paſſions under the pretences 
of religion and honour, they ſtill OE 
through ſuch flimſy veils. an 

| ccxcvIII. N 

Abſence deſtroys ſmall paſſions, and ins- 
creaſes great ones : the wind extinguiſhes 
3 ut kindles fires. 
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fb Air COCHIN 

Of the influence of our paſſions we are 
by no means aware. 

ccc. 

The heart, while agitated "_ the re- 
mains of one paſſion, is more ſuſceptible 
of another, than when entirely at reſt. 

_ 

Thoſe who, during life, are under the 
influence of ſtrong paſſions, are happy; 
but miſerable when cured of them * 


- PENE FRATION: - 


coal} 3 % u 
The great defect of penetration is not 
ſo much in falling ſhort of, boy in going 
beyond, the mark . 
CCCIII. FTE Wt Bp 
Penetration has an air of divination; it 
pleaſes our vanity more than any other 
cy of the mind. 1 2 


PTC ED TY * : 
4 


I Thoſe who would eradicate all Hopes and. ſears 
cut of the human breaſt, as the means of happineſs, 
are but ill acquainted with the economy- of the mind. 
he inaQtion and apathy that are the neceſſary at- 
tendants on ſuch a ſtate would be greater evils than the 

moſt unbounded Hecnce of the paſſions. N 

It is my nature's plague 

To ſpy into abuſes; and oft my jealoviy .- 
Shapes faults that are not. OTHE! 1.0. 
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PHILOSOPHERS. 


CCCIV. 

Contempt of riches in the old pliiloſo. 
phers, was a concealed defire of revenge 
by defpifing the good which fortune had 
denied them. It was an artful ſhelter 
from the diſgrace of poverty : a by-way 
to arrive at that eſteem which they could 
not procure by wealth “. 

'- - OS 

Fondneſs, or, indifference for life with 
the old philoſophers, was the mark of elf. 
love: which ought no more to be contro- 
verted than the taſte of the palate, or the 
choice of colours. 

- CCCVI1I, 

Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over paſt 
ow future ills: thoſe ills that are preſent, 
however, as eaſily triumph over that. 


* According to Ariſtippus's repartee to Diogencs. 
« $i” pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 


<< Nolct Ariſtippus. S- feiret. regibus uti, 
„ Fafidiret. alus gui me notat. Horat. Ep. kvii. 


His patient herbs could Ariſtippus ea?. 

He had diſdain'd the tables of the great.” 

And he-who-cenfures me, the fage replies, 
It he cuir. with king, would 285 deletes 
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71 
PIETY. 


deen 
Fiety in old women is a decent way of 
eſcaping the diſgrace and ridicule attend- 
aut on decayed beauty. It is an endea- 
vour to hold out. n a reſpectable foot- 


ing 


PITY. s 


: ccovitt. 

Pity is 2 ſenſe of our own misfortunes 
in thoſe of other people: it is a fort of 
foreſight of the diſaſters that may _—_ 
ourſelves. We aſſiſt others that they m 
aſſiſt us on like occaſions; 3 ſo that, _ 
ſervices we offer to the unfortunate, are 
ſo many anticipated kindneſles to our- 
ſelves +. 


» Pope has aſſigned a th exoployment. 


« See how the world its veterans rewards bY 
% A youth of conqueſts, an old we H eur. 


+ « Grief for the calamity of another is pity; and 
* ariſeth from the im ion that the like calamity 
5 „ mag befal himſelf; and therefote is called alſo com- 

fuſſion, and, in the phraſe of this preſent time, a 
fellow. feeling: and therefore for calamity ariſing 
from great wickedneſs, the beſt men have the leaſt 
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PRIDE. 


CCCIX, 
Pride never indemnifſies itſelf; and is no 
loſer, even when it renounces vanity. 
CCC. 
Were we not proud ourſelves, we ſhould 
ſeldom complain of the pride of others. 
CCCXI. 


Pride is equal in all men; it differs on- 


ly in the means and manner of ſhowing 
itſelf. 
CCCXII. 

Nature, which has ſo wiſely adapted 
the organs of the body to its wants, ſeems, 
with the ſame view, to have given us 
pride in order to ſpare us the pain of 
knowing our imperfections “ 

CCCXIIL. 

In our reprehenſions, pride has a great- 
er ſhare than good nature. We reprove, 
not lo much in order to correct, as to in- 


6 ity and for the ſame calamity, thoſe hate pity, 
e that think themſelves leaſt obnoxious to the ſame.” 
Hobbes' Leviath. The celebrated ſentence of Terence, 
i Homo ſum, humani nihil alienum a me puto.— am 
a man and feel for all mankind,” is indeed the fame 
opinion more neatly expreſſed. 


And pride beſtows on all, a common friend.“ 
IP Pope, 
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timate, that we hold ourſelves free from 
ſuch failings. 8 
CCCXIV, 

Pride would never owe, nor would ſelf- 
love ever pay. 

CCCXV. 

Pride 1s often increaſed by what we re- 
trench from our other faults. 

CCCXVT. 

The ſame pride that condemns the faults 
from which we are exempt 1nclines us to 
deſpiſe thoſe good qualities of which we 
are not poſſeſſed. 

CCCXVIT. 
In our concern for the misfortunes of 


our enemies there is often more pride 


than benevolence. By ſhowing our com- 
paſſion we make them feel our ſuperi- 
ority. 

CCCXVIII. 

Nothing flatters our pride more than 
the confidence repoſed in us by the great: 
we elteem that to be a tribute to our me- 
rit, which proceeds frequently from mere 
inability to keep a ſecret. Confidence is 
relief to the mind oppreſſed with a load 
of Tfecrety ©. 


* The difficulty of keeping a ſecret has been ſa- 
tirized in the ſtory of Midas's barber. Midas endea- 
voured to hide, under a Phrygian bonnet, the deto:- 


by 
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— 


CCC XIX. 


Pride has its caprice, as well as other 


paſſions : aſhamed to own that we are jea. 
lous, we yet value ourſelves for havin 
been ſo, and even for being ſuſceptible 
of 1t. 


PRAISE. 


CCCXX. 

The ſhame that ariſes from praiſe un- 
deſerved often makes us aſpire after what, 
otherwiſe, we ſhould never have thought 
of. | 

5, er. 
We ſeldom praiſe thoſe heartily who 
ſeem not to admire us. 
© _CCCXNXIT. 

When we ſcem to blame ourſelves we 

mean only to extort praiſe, 
CCCXXIII. 

We ſeldom give praiſe without a view 
to ſelf-intereſt. Praiſe is flattery, artful, 
concealed, refined; it pleaſes, with an ef. 
ſential difference, both giver and receiver: 
the latter takes it as the reward of merit, 


mity of his aſſes ears. His barber diſcovering the ſe- 
cret, and not daring to ſpeak out, imparted it to the 
earth; whence ſprung reeds, which divulged it. 
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the former beſtows it by way of ſhowing 
candour and diſcernment. 

0:% CCCXXIV. 

Envenomed praife expoſes, by a fide- 
blow, ſuch faults as we durſt not any other 
way lay open *. 


cecxxv. 
We uſually. praiſe with a view to be 
praiſed. : 
CCCXXVI. 


Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful re- 
proof to treacherous praiſe +. 
CCC XXVII. 
There are reproaches which give praiſe, 
and there are praiſes which reproach 7. 


Peſſimum inimicorum genus laudantes Tac. 
Panegyriſts are the moſt dangerous enemies. 


| © Peritiſſimis, fi conſulerentur, vera dicturis: ar- 
cuere eos intimi amicorum Vitelliiz ita formatis 
© principus auribus, ut aſpera quæ utilia, nec quid- 
* quam niſi jucundum et læſurum acciperet.” Tac. H. 
ni. Vitellius might have known the truth from the 
old officers, but his courtiers kept them off; having 
accuſtomed him not to hear any thing diſagreeable, 
though uſeful ; but to liſten to every thing pleaſing and 
pernicious, 

{ Pliny relates of Cæſar, that his blame was ſo art- 
ful as to ſeem praiſe, “Ita reprehendit, ut laudet.“ 
Lib. iii. Ep. xii. “ Auguſtus cum Tiberio tribuni- 
tiam poteſtatem a patribus poſtularet, quanquam ho- 
* norifica oratione, quædam de cultu et inſtitutis ejus 
« jecerat, quæ velut excuſando exprobraret.” Tac. A. 


„ When Auguſtus demanded the tribunitial power 
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© ecexxvit, 
That affected modeſty which declines 


praiſe, is deſirous oy of ung praiſed 


with more delicacy “. 
CCCX LIX, 


Reſiſtance to praiſe is a defire t to be 


praiſed twice. 
CCCXXX. 


An ambition to merit praiſe fortiſies 


virtue. Sincere praiſe, beſtowed on wit, 
valour, and beauty, ever contributes to 
| their augmentation T. 


of the ſenate for Tiberius, in an oration made in his 
praiſe, he dropped ſomething about his temper and 


1 that ſeemed to accuſe while he was excuſing 
m. 


* But Cæſar never will your Horace hear, 

A languid panegyric hurts his ear. 

Too ſtrongly guarded from the poet's lays, 

He ſpurns the flatterer and his ſaucy praiſe. 
Francis, Lib. II. ſ. i. 


The ſenate, ſays Tacitus, loaded Nero with praiſes, 
to excite the young emperor from the glory acquired 
by little actions to greater. Magnis patrum laudi- 
„ bus; ut juvenilis animus, levium quoque rerum glo- 
« ria ſublatus, majores contjnuaret.“ „ Siniſtra erga 
„eminent es interpretatio; nec minus periculum ex mag- 
« na fema, quam ox mala.” The world 4s apt to judge 
unfavourably of eminent merit, A great reputation is 
as dangerous as a bad one, 
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' QUALITIES. 


CCCXXXI, ? 
Our good qualities more than our bad 
actions, expoſe us to perſecution and ha- 


tred. 
CCCXXXII. 


It is not enough to poſſeſs great quali- 
ties ; unleſs we have the management of 


them *. 
- CCCXXXIII. 


Some good qualities, when natural, de- 
generate into faults; others, when acquired, 
prove imperfect. For example—Nature 
muſt give us benevolence and valour ; 
reaſon muſt teach us to be frugal of our 
fortune and our confidence. 


* « Brutidivm artibus honeſtis copioſum, et ſi rec- 
tum iter pergeret ad clariſſima quzque iturum, feſ- 
© tinatio extimulabat; dum æquales, dein ſuperiores, 
* anteire parat: quos multos etiam bonos peſſumde- 
„dit; qui, ſpretis quz tarda cum ſecuritate, præma- 
* tura vel cum exitio properant.” Tac. A. iii. Bruti- 
dius was poſſeſſed of good qualities ſufficient to have 
raiſed him to the higheſt dignities, had he not through 
precipitation quitted the uſual track; labouring to out- 
{trip firſt his equals, then his ſuperiors: a rock on 
which many worthy men have ſplit ; while they ſtrove 
at the greateſt hazard to obtain prematurely what 
vith a little patience they would have had with per- 
ct ſafety, | 

3 
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CCCXXXIV. MY 
"Good qualities, like great abilities, are 
incomprehenſible and inconcei vable to ſuch 
as are deprived of them. 
ccexxxv. | 
To hve without envy 1s an indication 
of great qualities. 
CCCXXXVI. 
Bad qualities ſometimes conſtitute great 
talents. 


— 


— 8 
— — 


REASON. 


CCCXXXVII. 

We want ſtrength to act up to our rea- 
ſon. 

CCCXXXVIII. 

A man is not deemed rational merely 
becaufe chance may throw reaſon in his 
way; he alone is rational who knows, di- 
ſtinguiſhes, taſtes. 


REPUTATION. 


CCC XXXIX. 
” 4 except againſt a judge, in affairs of 
„mall moment, but are content that our 


reputation and glory ſhould be dependent 
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on the deciſion of men who oppoſe us, 
through jealouſy, prejudice, or want of 
diſcernment : yet it is merely to engage 
theſe to determine in our favour that we 
often hazard our eaſe and our lives. 
7 CCCEL. 

Whatves be the ignominy we may 
have incurred, it is generally in our power 
to re-eſtabliſh our reputation *. 


—— 


SELF-LOVE. 


| CCCXLI. 
Self-love 1s artful beyond the moſt art- 
fal of men. F 
- : CCCXLIT. 
Education inſtils into young people a 
ſecond ſelf. love. 
cccxL iir. 
Of all flatterers ſelf. love is the greateſt, 


* Particularly by a generous death : as Tacitus ſays 
of Sempronius: © Conſtantia mortis haud indignus 
« Sempronii nomine, vita degeneraverat.“ A. i. Tho” 
ke had degenerated from his, great anceſtors by a dit- 
orderly life, he rendered himſelf wortky of them by 
his conſtancy in death. 


* Deſcendam magnorum haud unquam lin avo- 
% rum. VI RCG. 


Receive a ſoul unſullied yet with ſhame, 
Which not belies my great forefathers name. 


* 


. 
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CCCXLIV. | 


The firſt impulſe of joy we feel from 
the good fortune of a friend, proceeds 
neither from good nature, nor friendſhip; 
it is the effect of ſelf-love, which flatters 
us with the hope of being happy in our 
turn, or of being benefited from the pro. 
ſperity of our friend. 

| | CCCXLV. | 

Self-love, juſt as it happens to be well 
or ill conducted, conſtitutes virtue or vice. 

r 

Human prudence, rightly underſtood, 

is circumſpect enlightened ſelf- love. 
CCCXLVIT. 

We are ſo prepoſſeſſed in our own fa- 
vour, as often to miſtake for virtues cer- 
tain vices that bear ſome reſemblance to 
them, and which ſelf. love artfully dil- 
guiſes *. 
| CCCXLVIII. 

Notwithſtanding all the diſcoveries that 
have been made in the regions of ſelf-love, 
{till there remains much terra incognita. 

5 „ 

Self- Iove magnifies, or diminiſhes, the 
„ Species virtutibus ſimiles.” Tac. A. xv. Seem- 
ing virtues, 

Ipſa vitia pro virtutibus interpretamur.” Tac. A. i. 


Ve miſtake vices for virtues. 
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ood qualities of a friend, in proportion 
to the ſatis faction we take in them; and 
we judge of his merit by the terms he 
keeps with us. 
cc. 
Nothing is ſo capable of diminiſhing 


67g ſelf-love, as the obſervation, that we diſ- 
approve at one time what we approve at 
another. | | 
11 | — . 
* Self neyer reigus ſo abſolutely as in the 
paſſion of love: we are ever ready to ſa- 
a, eriſice the peace of thoſe we adore, ra- 
ther than diſturb the feaſt particle of our 
un.” | 
. cccLII. 
5 Self, in ſome people, is ſo predominant, 
5 that, when in love, they are more taken 
5 up with the paſſion, than the object of it. 
CCCLIII. 
Self- love is the love of ſelf, and of every 
thing for its ſake. When fortune gives 


the means, felf-love idolizes felf, and ty- 
rannizes over others * It never reſts 


* Self-love is the ſpring of all animal »Qion. Na- 
ture has implanted it in animals with a twofold view : 
the good of the individual, and that of the ſpecies : 
ang operates on them by a twofold impulſe; an un- 
ſupportable uneaſineſs attendant on its ſuppreſſion, and 
a pleaſurable ſenſation annexed to its gratification. 
in brutes, this motive to action, being under the ſor: 
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nor fixes any where from home. If it 
ſettle on external things, 1t 1s only to ex- 


direction of inftinct, is in general uniform and evident. 
In man, inſtinct has been ſuperadded to reaſon, and 
lelf- love becomes complex and myſterious. It is plain, 
from fact, that all animals are in tome degree ſociul; 
tome of them, if we may fo ſpeak, living under mo- 
narchical, ſome oligarchal, others democratical, and 
the reit patriarchal government. The ttifling, or ex- 
erting, the principle that thus unites them, has always 
its Concomitant pain or pleaſure, And inſtinct, where 
Me is ſole governeſs, impels them invariably and un- 
erringly to Nature's end and their own good; which 
are always united, though- not always abſoiutely the 
fame. For example, animals eat to appeaſe their hun- 
ger, er pleaſe their palate; they have no more view 
to ſuſtenance, than the ſexes, in their intercourſe, have 
to propagation. Men, too, ſo far as they act under 
inſtinct, act unerrirgly; when that leaves them, they 
have recourſe to reaſon; which not being at all times, 
nor in all perſons, equally right and ſtrong, does not 
always prompt to what is equally true and juſt. So- 
ciety is undoubtedly the intereſt of all mankind; and 


though an univerſal government has never yet been, 


nor molt probably ever will be formed, yet the wants 
of every man make him confederate wath, and join 
himſelf to, fome particular public. Now, as in order 
to the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate it is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to ſuperſede ſome private rights, which are indeed 
compenſated reflectively, though in a leſs obvious 
manner, this ſeems ta produce caſes wherein the good 
of the 13 and that of the ſubject claſh, And 
certainly there are occaſionally inſtances where the 
neceſſities of the commonwealth bear to hard on par- 
ticular members as would give them a diſtate to ſocie- 
ty, did not the uniting principle, the love of the ſpe- 
cies, the affection for the community of which they 
are a part, lighten the oppreſſion, footh the grievance, 
and, by benevolent reflection, even render it pleaſure- 
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ract, as tlie bee doth from flowers, what- 
erer may be {erviceable. Nothing ſo im- 
xetuous as its defires ; nothing ſo ſecret 
v its deſigns ; nothing fo artful as its con- 
act! Its ſubtleneſs is inexpreſſible; its 
netamorphoſes ſurpaſs thoſe of Ovid, and 
ts refinements thoſe of chemiſtry. We 
an neither fathom the depth, nor pene- 
tate the obſcurity of its abyſs. There, 
concealed from the. moit piercing eye, it 
nakes numberleſs turnings and windings, 
There—1s it often inviſible even to itſelf. 
Thero—it conceives, breeds, and cheriſh- 
5, without being ſenſible of it, an infi- 
ty of different inclinations; ſome ſo 
nonſtrous, that it either knows them not 
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le. To actions deduced from this ſource, the ſelſ- 
ove of the reſt of the community (which reaps the 
benefit of theſe ſeeming ſelf-ſacrifices) aſcribes extra- 
rdinary merit, annexes attendant glory, and calls 
nem virtuous : which virtue, relatively to the kind, 
tough it be highly meritorious, is yet not diſintereſt- 
d, becauſe repaid by the reflex pleaſure of the actor: 
md may alfo be carried ſo far as to become irational 
and vicious; for * to be virtuous,” ſays Lord Shatteſ-- 
bury, „ is to have one's affections right in reſpect of 
% one's ſelf as well as of ſociety.” So that virtue is 
bund to be, not a diſintereſted benevolence toward the 
hecies, but of that ſort which is its own reward; not 
: boundleſs enthuſiaſm for the public, but tlie ſocial 
fetion conducted by reaſon. It is a rational huma- 
nity; or, according to our author, well-regulated fei- 
le. And thus, 

True ſelf- love and ſocial are the ſame. Pors. 


* 
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when brought forth, or cannot prevail on 
itſelf to own them. From the groſs dark. 
neſs that envelopes it, ſprings the ridicu— 
ious notion entertained of itſelf. Thence 
its errors, ignorance, and filly miſtakes, 
Thence ſenſations are imagined dead, which 
yet are but aſleep. It ſits down quietly 
when only taking breath for a new chaſe; 
and thinks all appetite loſt becauſe for 
the preſent rather ſated. But the thick 
miſt which hides it from itſelf, hinders it 
not from ſeeing perfectly whatever is with- 
out; thus reſembling the eye, that fees 
all things except itſelf. In great concerns 
and important affairs, where the violence 
of deſire ſummoneth the whole attention, 
it ſees, perceives, underſtands, invents, 


penetrates, and divines all things.—One 


would be tempted to ſuſpe&t that each 
paſſion had its reſpective magic. No ce- 
ment ſo cloſe and flrong as its attach- 
ments; which in vain it attempts to break 
or diffolve even upon impending miſery. 
Yet ſometimes, what could not, for years, 
be accompliſhed with the cruelleſt eftorts, 
are effected without trouble. Whence we 
conclude, that by itſelf are its deſires in- 
flamed, rather than by the beauty and 
merit of the objects; that its own taſte 
heightens and embelliſhes them; that 1t- 
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ſelf is the game it purſues : and its own 
nelination followed, rather than the things 
which ſeem to be the objects of inclina- 
ton. Compoſed of contrarieties, it is im- 
perious and obedient, fincere and hypocri- 
ical, merciful and cruel, timid and bold. 
ts inclinations, according to different 
rmpers, devote it fometimes to glory, 
pmetimes to wealth, ſometimes to plea- 
ure. Theſe change as age and experi- 
ace alter. Whether it has really many 
nclinations, or one only, is matter of in- 
Uterence ; becauſe it can ſplit itſelf into 
many, or collect itſelf into one, juſt as is 
convenient or agrecable. Inconſtant and 
wmberleis are the changes, beſides thoſe 
mat happen from external cauſes. In- 
conſtant through levity, through love, 
rough novelty, through ſatiety, through 
lſgutt, through inconſtancy itſelf. Ca- 
rictous ; and labouring with eagerneſs and 
ncredible pains, to obtain what is no 
ways advantageous, nay even hurtful ; yet 
purſued merely as a preſent affection - | 
Whimſical, and often exerting intenſe ap- 
pication, in employments the moſt tri- 
img ; delighting in the moſt infipid, and 
preferying all its haughtineſs in the moſt 
contemptible.— Attendant on all ages and 
conditions; living every where; on every 
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thing; ON nothing. —Eaſy either in en- 
joyment, or want; joining thoſe who are 


at variance with it; entering into their 


ſchemes ; and, wonderful! hating itſelf 


conſpiring its own deſtruction, labouring 


to be undone, deſiring merely to exiſt, 
and, tbat granted, 
enemy. We are not therefore to he ſur. 
priſed, it ſometimes cloſing with the moſt 


rigid auſterity, it enters boldly into a com- 


dination againft itſelf; becauſe what is 
loft in one reſpect is regained in another, 
We think it relinquiſhes pleaſures, when 


it only ſuſpends, or changes them; and 


even when diſcomfited, and we ſeem to be 
rid of it, we find it triumphant in its own 


defeat. Such is ſelf-love! and man's life 
a ſtrong, a continued agitation ! The ſea} 
is its xepreſentative—1n the flux and re- 
flux of whoſe waves ſelf-love may behold | 
a lively repreſentation of the turbulent 
ſucceſſion of the thoughts, and the eternal | 


commotions of the mind. 


THE SOUL. 


CCCLIV. 


The health of the ſoul is as precarious | 
When we ſeem moP 


as that of the body. 
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ſeeure from the paſhons, we are no leſs 
in danger of their infection, than we are 
of falling ill, when we appear to be in 
good health. 

CCCLY. 

The diſtempers of the ſoul, as well as 
thoſe of the body ; are liable to relapſes : 
thus we miſtake tor a cure what is no 
more than an intermiſſion, or a change of 
diſeaſe“ | 

CCCLVI. 

The flaws of the ſoul reſemble the 
wounds of the body : the ſcar always ap- 
pears, and there is a danger of its break- 
ing out again. 


I 


TALKATIVENESS. 


CCCLVII. 
We ſpeak little when vanity prompt- 
eth us not. 
CCCLVIII. 
The exceſſive pleaſure we feel in talk- 
ing of ourſelves, ſhould make us appre- 


a Dilatzz voluptates, diſhmulata Juxuria, falſe 
© virtutes, et vitia reditura.“ Tac. H. i. Suſpended 
pleaſures, and diſgviled paſſions, are falſe virtues, or 
vices that will certainly return. 
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henſive that we afford little to our audi. M- © 
Kors. | | Se 
CCCLIX. | dem 
It is acknowledged that we ſhould not MI opin! 
talk of our wives; but we ſeem not to 
know that we {ſhould talk ſtill leſs of onr. 
ſelves. 


„Cc. 
We chooſe rather to talk ill of ourſelves 
than not to talk at all. a} T 
CCCLXEL _ mer 


Never is it more difficult to ſpeak well 
than when we are aſhamed of our filence, 


TASTE. 


CCCLXII. 

It is as common for men to change their 
taſte, as it is uncommon for them to change 
their inclination. 

CCCLXTIT. 

A good taſte is more the effect of Judg- 

ment than of underſtanding. 
- CCCLXIV. 


We give up our intereſt ſooner than 
our taſte. 


5 ccclxv. 
Oar taſte declines with aur merit. 
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.HnE : 0 1 © CCCLAVI. 


Self-love bears leſs patiently the con- 
demnation of our taſte than that of our 
Pie ft Sw 38 


— FO 


** 


TRUTH. 


cccLXVII. 

Truth itſelf is leſs beneficial than its 
mere appearances are prejudicial. 

cccLXVIII. 

Even our enemies, in the judgment 
they form of us, come nearer to truth, 
than we do, in the judgment we form of 
ourſelves. 


— —{ —_— 


VALOUR. 


CCCLXIX. 

The love of glory, the fear of ſhame, 
the deſign of making a fortune, the de- 
fire of rendering life eaſy and agreeable, 
and the humour of humbling other peo- 
ple, are often the cauſes of that valour fo 
celebrated by mankind. 

cccLXxX. 
Valour in private ſoldiers is a hazard- 
H 3 


ous trade, taken up: in order to get a live- 
lihood. 
cc xxT. 

Perfect valour, and perfect coward: ice, 
are extremes, which, in the ſame man, are 
ſeldom experienced. The intermediate 
ſpace is prodigious, and contains all the 
different ſpecies of courage, which. are as 
various as our faces and humours. There 
are thoſe, who at the beginning of an ac- 
tion expoſe themſelves boldly; but ſlacken 
and are diſheartened on its duration. There 
are others who juſt aim at preſerving their 
honour. Some are at all times equally 
exempt from fear. Some fall occaſionally 
into a general panic. Some advance to 
the charge becauſe they dare not continue 
in their poſts. There are men who are 
. inſpired by ſmall dangers, and by them 
hardened for greater. Some, brave at the 
ſword, are fearful of a muſket : others, 
defying the muſket, dread the ſword. The 
various kinds of valour agree in this, that 
night,. augmenting fear, conceals good or 
bad actions, and affords the opportunity 
of ſparing one's ſelf. There 1s yet a more 
general diſcretion : we find that thoſe who 
do moſt, would do more ſtill, were they 
ſure of getting off ſafe, It is very plain, 
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therefore, that the fear of death ſtrikes 3 
damp to courage. 
CCCLXXIT. | 

Perfect valour conſiſts in doing without 
witneſs, all that we ſhould be capable of 
doing before the whole world *. 

CCCLXXIII. 

In war, moſt men expoſe themſelves 
ſofficiently to fave their honour, but few 
ſo much as is neceſſary to fucceed even in 
the defign for which they thus expoſe 
themſelves. 

* —CCCLXXIV, 

No man can anſwer for his courage who 
has never been in dan ger. 

cccelxxv. 

A wiſe man had rather avoid an en- 
gagement than embrace a conqueſt. 
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* Valour is the 22 of death and pain. * Ple- 
* raque cœpta initiis valida ſpatio langueſcunt.“ Tat. 
A. m. Moſt enterpriſes hit Hos briſk at firſt, lan- 
guiſh towards the concluſion. « Obſcurum noctis ob- 
« tentus ſugientibus.”” Pac. H. ii. The darkneſs of the 
night is a protection to 5 « Major vitæ quam 
« gloriz cupido.“ Tac, A. We love life more 


than glory. 


VANITY. 


CCCLXX VI. 
It is our own vanity _ makes the 
vanity of others intolerable * 
CCCLAXVIE. 

Though vanity overturn not the vir- 

tues, it certainly makes them totter, 
cccLxXX VII. 24 

The moſt violent paſſions have their 
intermiſſions: but "On —_ us no re- 
ſpite. 

CCCLEXIX. 

The pangs of ſhame and jealouſy are 
ſharp indeed, for vanity affords no aſſiſt- 
ance in ſupporting them. 

CCCLAKX. 

Ms more than reaſon, induces us 

to act againſt inclination. 


3 —— — 


VICE. 


KL 


„Cab. 
When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves that we have left them +. 


„ « Adeo familiare eſt hominibus, omnia ſibi ig- 

* noſcere, nihil aliis remitteret.“ Paterc. l. ii. We 

overlook a!l faults in ourſelves, but none in others. ; 
The vices wait for us through life, like hoſts wit> 
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CCCLEXXIT, 

Vices enter into the compoſition of vir- 
tues, as poiſons into that of medicines, 
Prudence mixes and tempers, and uſes. 
the compound againſt the ills of life, with 
ſucceſs. 

CCCLXXXIII. | 

We are not often poſſeſſed wholly by a 

fogle vice: the reaſon is, we are diſtract- 


ed by ſeveral. 


VIOLENCE. 
are CCCLEXXIV. | 
ſt. Violence inflicted by others is often lef; 
painful than that Wren we inflict on our- 
ſelves. 
”_ ceclxxxv. 


The violence we do to ourſelves in or- 
der to prevent love, is often more rigor- 
ons than the cruelty of a miſtreſs. 


whom we are obliged ſucceſſively to take vpe our lodg- 
ing. It is uncertain, were we twice to take the ſame 
journey, whether experience itſelf w ws teach ns te 


1. avoid them. 
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VIRTUE. rv fs ente 


CCCLEXXVI. | 
Our virtues are commonly vices dif. 
Jn. 
CCCLXXXVIE. 

We miſtake for virtue what is often no 
more than that concurrence of actions and 
intereſts, which fortune, or induſtry, diſ- 
poſes to advantage. It 1s not always from 
the principle of valour, and chaſtity, that 
men are valiant, or that women are chaſte, 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

Proſperity is a Rronger trial of virtue 

than adverſity. 
CCCLXXXIX. 


The virtues are loſt in ſelf-intereſt, as! 


rivers are loſt in the ſea. 
ECEXC. 

To the honour of virtue it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that our greateſt misfortunes 
are the effects of our vices. | 

| CCCXCI, | 

We deſpiſe not all thoſe who have vices 
yet do we deſpiſe all thoſe who have no 
virtues. 

„ 
Nature ſeems to have preſcribed to every 
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han at his birth, the bounds both of his- 


1+ Wyictues and vices. 
| CCCXCIIT. 


Virtue would not go far, were vanity 


; dif. ¶ not to bear her company 
| CCCXCIV. 

Bad as men ate, they dare not appear 
to be open enemies to virtue: when there- 
fore virtue is perſecuted, it is repreſented 
as counterfeit, or ſome crime is laid to its 
charge. 


c———— 
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UNDERSTANDING. 


CCCXCV., 

Strength and weakneſs of mind are 1m- 
proper terms; they are in reality the good 
or ill diſpoſition of the organs of the body. 

CCCXCVI. 
It is a common error to be never fatiſ- 


our underſtanding. 
CCCNCVIL. 
ices Politeneſs of mind conſiſts in a courte- 
e no ous and delicate conception. 


4 Tolle ambitionem et faſtuoſos ſpiritus, wnllos 

e habebis nec Platones, nec Catones, nec Scxvolas, nec 

ery © © Scipiones, nec Fabricios.“ Take aw. ay ambition and 
vanity, and where will be your herocs or patriots. 

SENECA. 
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fed with our fortune, nor diſſatisfied with | 
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CCCXCVIII. 


It often happens, that things preſent 


themſelves to the mind more finiſhed, than 
we, with much labour, can make them. 
CCCXCIX, 

The defects of the mind, like thoſe of 
the face, grow worſe as we grow old. 

ee 

The underſtanding is better employed 
in baaring actual misfortune, than in pe- 
netrating into that which e may be- 

tal us. 
| CCCCT. | 

It is not fo much through a fertility of 
invention that we occaſionally find expe- 
dients, as through a poverty of judgment, 
which makes us liſten to every thing that 
imagination preſents, and hinders us from 
diſcerning what 1s belt. 

CCCCIL. 

A man of ſenle finds leſs lines i in 
ſubmitting to one who is wrong-headed, 
than in attempting to ſet him right. 

CCCCLIE. + 

Labours of the body free us from pains 
of the mind. This it is that. conſtitutes 
the happineſs of the poor “. 


ce Tt is certain that as in the body, when no labour 
« or natural exerciſe is uſed, the ſpirits, which want 
* tacir due employment, turn againſt the conſtitution, 
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1 CCCCIV. 
font MY The mind, between idleneſs and con- 
han Wſancy, fixes on what is eaſy and agree- 
*. able. This habit ſets bounds to our in- 
uiries. No man was ever at the trouble 
2 of Io {tretch his genius as far as it would go. 

dev. 

Small geniuſes are hurt by ſmall events: 
great geniuſes look through and deſpiſe 
chem. | 


UNTRUTH. 


CCCCVI. 
An averfion to untruth 1s often an im- 
perceptible ambition to give weight to out 
own affirmations, 


and find work for themſelves in a deſtructive way; 
io in a ſoul, or mind, unexerciſed, and which lan- 
„ guiſhes for want of action and employment, the 
* thoughts and affections, being obſtructed in their 
due courſe, and deprived of their natural energy, 
«* raiſe diſquiet, and foment a rancorous eagerneſs and 
* tormencing irritation. The temper from hence be- 
comes more impotent in paſſion, more incapable of 
real moderation, and, like prepared fuel, readily takes 
fire by the leaſt ſpark.” Ld. 28 v. 2. 
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WEAKNESS. 


ca.secvn. | 
_ Weakneſs is the only fault that is in- 
cortigible *. : | 
CCCCVIIT. 
To virtue weakneſs is more oppoſite 
than is vice 1itlelf. | 
55 


Men are treacherous oftener through | 


weakneſs than defign. 
= 
Weak people are incapable of ſincerity. 
85 eie 
More men are guilty of treaſon through 
weakneſs than ſtudied deſign, 
| "> INES. 
If there be a man whoſe weak fide has 
never been diſcovered, it 1s becauſe we 
have never accurately ſearched for it f. 


„It is however the fault of nature, for which a man 
is juft as blameable as a veſlel is for being faulty, i. e. 
defective. | 


Lord Cheſterfield ſays, that men are more unwilling} 


to have their weakneſſes and imperſections known than 
their crimes: and that if you hint to a man that you 
think him ignorant, filly, or even ill-bred or awkward, 
he will hate you more and longer than if you tell him 
plainly you think him a rogue. Lett. 129. | 
+ Lord Cheſterfield ſeems to have had this maxim 
full in view when he wrote his 97th letter. He tells 


ps, that every body has a prevailing weakneſs ; that 
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CCCCXIII. 


Silence is the happieſt courſe for a man 
who is diffident of himſelf, 


WEARINESS. 


CCCCXIV. 

We boaſt that we are never out of ſpi- 
rits ; yet are we too much conceited to 
own ourſelves ever to be bad company. 

CCCCXV. 

We eaſily forgive thoſe who weary us; 
but we never forgive thoſe who are wea- 
ried by us. 3 | 
CCCCXVI. 

We are almoſt always wearied with the 
company of thoſe very perſons with whom 
we ought never to be ſo. 


Cardinal Richelieu, the ableſt of ſtateſmen, had the idle 
vanity to be thought the beſt poet too; that Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's prevailing weakneſs was te be thought 
to have a polite and happy turn to gallantry, of which 
he had undoubtedly leſs than any man living; and 
thoſe who had any penetration applied to it with ſuc- 
6 [ron B18 
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| WISDOM. 1 39 7 WI 
ö * 7 b to th. 
| CCCCXVII. 
| Our chief wiſdom conſiſts in being ſen. 
fible of our follies *. : | 
 CCCCXVIIL. 
; Our wiſdom (as much as our wealth) 
| is at the mercy of fortune f. th 
„ , ccc . hare 
| To be wiſe for others is eaſier than to 
| be wiſe for ourſelves 1. | N 
| ; a CCCCXX. | FE who 
Some perſons of weak underſtanding, 
are ſenſible enough of their weakneſs to 1 
make a wiſe uſe of it. "JEW 
* cc 1 1 e 
| ce Stult ĩtia . gay 123 V 
Ev'n in our flights from vice ſome virtue lies, _ WM fool 
And, free from folly, we to wiſdom rife. 
| + © Res adverſz conſilium adimunt.” Tac. A. xi. 1 
| Adverſity deprives men of their reaſon. ſay 
} — © Ita quzſo (dii voſtram fidem !) to 


<« Itane comparatam eſſe hominum naruram omnium, 
% Aliena ut melius videant et dijudicent ä lay; 
* Quam ſua! An eo fit, quia in re noſtra ant gaudio 
« Sumus præpediti nimia, aut ægritudine?“ 


Gods! that the nature of mankind is ſuck, 
| To ſee and judge of the affairs of others 
2 Much better than their own! Is't therefore ſo, 
Becauſe that in our own concerns, we feel 
The influence of joy and grief too nearly? TX. 


a 


1 to 


ng, 
do 


. CCCCXXI. 
Wiſdom is to the mind what health i is 
to the „ 


— 


WIr. 


CCCCXXII. 

In converſation confidence has a greater 

ſhare than wit. : 

ee 

No fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe 
who have ſome wit. 
| CCCCXXIV. | 

Thoſe who have but one ſort of wit are 
ſure not to pleaſe long. 

CCCGXXV. 

Wit ſometimes tempts us to -play the 
fool with great courage T7. 

CCCCXXVI., 

161 is the characteriſtic of great wits to 
ſay much in few words ; ſmall wits ſeem 
to have the gift of ſpeaking much and 
laying nothing 3 


— Mens ſana in corpore ſano,'* Juv. 


Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſtand conſin'd 

To healch ot body and content of mind. 

+ Ir is by vivacity and wit that a man ſhines in 
company ; but trite jokes and loud laughter Teduce 


him fo a buffoon, Ld. Ch. Lett. 134. 
$ (Ceux * qui parlent beaucoup, ne difent jamais 
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| CCCCXXVIT.. 
Thoſe are miſtaken who imagine wit 


and judgment to be diſtin& matters. Judg- 


,ment is only the perfection of wit; which 
penetrates into the receſſes of things, ob. 
ſerves all that merits obſervation, and 
perceives what ſeems imperceptible. We 


muſt therefore agree, that it is extenſive | 


wit which produces all the effects attri- 
buted to judgment. 
CCCCSXVIIL. 
A man of wit would be often at a loſs, 
were it not for the company of fools. 


WOMAN. 


CCCCXXIX. 
Women affect coyneſs, as an addition 
to beauty. 


« rien.” Boileau, Ep. ix. People who talk much ſay 
nothing. Or, as Terence expreſſes it: 


Na iſta hercle magno jam conatu magnas nugas 
« dixerit.“ Heautontim. 


—*& She'll take mighty pains 
«© To be delivered of ſome mighty trifle.” Colman. 


This is a more rational account of wit and judg- 
ment than that of thoſe antitheſis philoſophers who 
make diametrical oppoſites of two mental operations, 
which, if not ſtrictly the ſame; are at leaſt inſeparably 
united; for nothing can be witty that is not judicious. 
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c ο R‚ xXx. | 
wit Women often fancy themſelves to be in 
dg: love when they are not. The amuſement 


nich of an intrigue, the emotion of mind pro- 
ob. cuced by gallantry, a natural paſſion to be 
and beloved, and an unwillingneſs to give a 
We denial ; from all theſe they imagine them- 
five © {elves in love, when in fact they are only 
tri- MW coquetting. - 


CCCCXXXNI. 
Women are completely cruel to thoſe 
oſs, alone whom they hate. 
o qαͥkK xxII. 
The wit of a woman ſerves rather to 
fortify her folly than her reaſon “. 
CCCCXXXIII. 
The virtue of women is often no more 
than the love of reputation aud quiet. 
on CCCCXXXIV, 
There are few virtuous women who 
are not weary of their profeſſion, 
lay N CCCCXXXV. 
Virtuous women are like concealed trea- 


a5 fſures; they are ſecure becauſe nobody 
ſeeks after them. | 
in. 
* « Women have an entertaining tattle, and ſome- 
3 times wit; but for ſolid reaſoning and good ſenſe, 1 
* never knew one in my life that had it, or who rea- 
wy « ſoned and acted conſequentially for four- and- twenty 


ly © hours together.” Ld, Ch. Lett. 129. as 


* 
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104 MAXIM S. 
CCCCXXXVTI, 

A woman keeps her firſt lover long, if 

ſhe happens not to take a ſecond. 
CCCCXRXVI1. 

To women, youth without beauty 15 
of as little e as r without 
youth. 

ccecxxxviII. 

The common foible of a woman who 
once was handſome, is to forget that ſne 
is now no longer ſo * 

cc xX. 

Moſt women yield more through weak. 
neſs than paſſion; whence it happens, that 
an enterpriſing rather than an amiable 
man commonly ſucceeds beſt with them +, 


* « Every woman who is not abſolutely ugly thinks 
« herſelf handſome.—The tuſpicion of age no woman, 
<« Jet her be ever to old, ever lies — No flattery is 
& either too high or too low for them. They will 
« greedily ſwallow the higheſt, and gratefully accept of 
© the loweſt; and you may ſafely flatter any woman, 


e from her underſtanding, down to the exquiſite taſte | 


« of her fan.” Ld. Ch. Lett-129. 181. 

| das Whenever the ſlighteſt wiſhes ariſe, the reſt will 
« ſoon follow.” Again, * If you are not liſtened to 
* the firſt time, try a iecond, a thizd, and a fourth. 
If the place is not already taken, depend upon it, it 
«© may be conquered.” Lett. 218. 224. 

It is difficult to ſay Whether our author or Lord 
Cheſterfield has been hardeit upon the fex. His Lord- 
ſhip, however (among other douceurs), acknowledges, 
that “ women are the only refingrs of the merit of 
« men; that it is true they cannot add weight, but 


# ” 


MAXIMS. Io5 


CCCCXL. 
Of all the violent paſſions, that ahh 
jeaſt becomes a woman is love. 
CCCCXLI. 
In their firſt defire women love the lover, 
after wards the paſſion. 
ccccxIII. 
That woman is much to be pitied, who 
at once poſſeſſes both love and virtue. 


YOUTH. 


| CCCCXLIII. 

Youth changes its inclinations through 
heat of blood; old age through habit per- 
ſeveres in them. 

CCCCXLIV, 

Youth is continual intoxication. It is 

the fever of reaſon. 
CCCCXLV. 

Young people, at their entrance upon 
the world, ſhould be either baſhful or gid- 
dy; a compoſed ſelf-Tufficiency generally 
cth, ¶ turns to impertinence. 


© they poliſh and give a luſtre ; that they abſolutely 
ord WW © ftamp every man's character in the beau monde, and 
ord- „make it either current, or cry it down, and ſtop id 
ges, in payments.“ Lett, 129. 218. 


— mmer gn *** — 


os MAXIMS. 

CCCCELVI. 

Timidity is a fault, dangerous to re. 
prehend in thoſe we mean to reform *. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CCCCXKLVIT, 

Convenient marriages, there certainly 
may be, but there are no delightful ones, 
CCCCXLYIIL. 

In every profeſſion, each individual af- 
fects to appear juſt what he wiſhes to be 
eſteemed, We may ſay, therefore, the 
world is compoſed of Sg but appear- 
ances. 

CCCCXLIX, 

The ruſt of buſineſs is ſometimes po- 
* off in a camp; but never in a court. 
CCCCL, 

Cienity is a deſire to attract civility, 
and to be accounted well bred. ; 

cover.” | 

The only good copies are thoſe which 
point out the ridicule of bad originals. 

CCCCLII, 

Decency is the leaſt of all laws; but 

the moſt ſtrictly obſerved. . 


ag Becauſe temerity, its oppoſite, 1s a fault equally 
— and it is difficult to draw the line. 
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CCCGCLIII, 
re. A man who finds no ſatis faction in hw. 
* 70 ſelf, ſeeks for it in vain elſewhere. 
CCCCLIV. 


Few cowards know the extent of their 
ſear. 7 
cose v. 

Good ſenſe ſhould be the teſt of all rule, 
whether ancient or modern. Whatever is 
incompatible with good ſenſe is falſe. 

CCCCLYI. 

It is eaſier to govern than to avoid be- 
ing governed. 

ccccLVII. 

Since great men cannot beſtow either 
health of body or peace of mind, we cer- 
tainly pay too dear for all that they can 

po- beſtow. 
hurt. TE CCCCLVIII. 
When our hatred is violent it ſinks us 
lity, beneath even thoſe whom we hate. 
CCCCLIX, 
Hope, deceitful as it is, carries us a- 
hich greeably through life +. 


Agricola governed his family; which many find 
doo be a harder taſk than to govern a province. Do- 
but mum ſuam coercuit, quod pleriſque haud minus ardu- 
um eſt quam provinciam regere. Tac. 

+ It does more; it extends its influence beyond the 
grave, and helps to reconcile us to the ſtroke of death. 


5 Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die.“ 
3 Porr. 


ually 


108 MAXIMS. 
CCCCLX. 
Hypocriſy i is the homage that vice pays 
to virtue, 
CCCCLXI., \ 
We find 1t more difficult to overlook 


the leaſt infidelity to ourſelves than the | 


greateſt to others. 
CCCCLXIL. 

Innocence finds not near ſo much pro. 

tection as guilt. 
CCOCLXIII. 

Intrepidity is a wonderful ſtrength of 
ſou], that renders it ſuperior to the trouble, 
diſorder, and emotion which an appear- 
ance of danger 1s apt to excite, By this 
quality, in the molt ſurpriſing and dread- 
tul accidents, heroes maintain tranquil- 
lity, and preſerve the free uſe of their 
reaſon. | 

CCCCLXIV. 

The love of juſtice often means no more 

than the fear of ſuffering by unjuſtice. 
CCCCLXV. | 

To know things well, we ſhould know 
them in detail; but this being in a man- 
ner infinite, our knowledge muſt needs be 
ſuperficial and imperfect. 

ä 

What we call liberality is ſeldom more 

than the vanity of beſtowing; we ars 
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MAXIMS, N _ 


fonder of the vanity than the generoſity 
of the action *. 
CCCCLXVII. 

Magnanimity deſpiſes all in order to 

obtain all, N 
CCCCLXVIII. 

Magnanimity is ſufficiently defined by 
its name: yet we may ſay that magnani- 
mity is the good ſenſe of pride, and the 
nobleſt way of acquiring applauſe, 

CCCCLXIX. 

We are often diflatisfied with thoſe who 
negotiate our affairs, becauſe they ſacri- 
fice their friend to the ſucceſs of the ne- 

otiation. Succeſs becomes their own in- 
tereſt through the honour they expect for 
bringing to a concluſion what they them- 
ſelves had undertaken. 
CCCCLXX. 

Narrowneſs of mind is often the cauſe 
of obſtinacy : we believe no farther than 
we can lee +. 
7 , deen 

Paſſion often makes a fool of a man of 
ſenſe : ſometimes it makes a man of ſenſe 
a fool. | 


* Liberality is not merely the act of giving; it is 
the noble diſpoſition of the giver. 
7 * Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong.“ 
D2zyaevx. 
K | 
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CCCCLXXII. 
Perſeverance merits neither blame nor 
praiſe. It is no more than the duration 
of our inclinations and ſentiments, which 
we can neither create nor extinguiſh. 
CCCCLXXIEDL . 
He who is diſpleaſed with every body 


is more unhappy than he with whom no. | 


body is diſpleaſed. 
CCCCLXXIV. 
It is difficult to determine whether a 
clear, ſincere. and honeſt procedure, be 
the effect of probity or artifice. 
| CCCCLXEXV., 
We promiſe according to our hopes ; 
we perform according to our fears. 
: CCCCLXXVI. 
Moſt men, like plants, have ſecret pro- 
perties, which chance alone diſcovers. 
| CCCCLXXVII, | 
That-conduct ſometimes ſeems ridicu- 
Tous, the ſecret reaſons of which may be 
wiſe and ſolid *, 


* That of L. J. Brutus, for example; whoſe father 
and eldeſt brother Tarquin having murdered, he coun- 
terſeited himſelf a fool, in order to eſcape the ſame 
danger. Tarquin, thinking his folly real, deſpiſed the 
man; and, having poſſeſſed himſelf of his eſtate, kept 
him as an idiot merely with a view of making ſport 
for his children. At the death of Lucretia, Brutus, 
happening to be preſent, threw off the maſk : he dre 
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. CCCCLXXVIIL. 

_—_ A man often imagines he acts, whilſt he 

2 is acted upon. His mind aims at one 
"ch thing ; his heart inſenſibly gravitates to- 

wards another. | | 

| CCCCLXXIX, 

ody The defire of beiug pitied, of being ad- 
no- mired, is commonly the true reaſon of our 
confidence. „ . 

cCCCLXXX. 

There are two kinds of curioſity. One 
of them, ariſing from intereſt, inſtigates 
us to learn what may be uſeful; the other, 
ariſing from pride, makes us eager to know 
what others are ignorant of “. 


er 2 


be 


es; 


the poniard rceking from her wound, and liſting it 
up towards heaven; „Be witneſs, ye gods!“ he cried, 
that from this moment 1 proclaim myſelf the aven- 
« ger of the chaſte Lucretia's death; from this mo- 
« ment I profeſs myſelt the enemy of Tarquin. - An 
amazement ſeized the hearers In the ſequel, Tar- 
b quin was expelled, and Brutus was proclaimed Deli- 

8 verer of the People. 

* + Curioſity,” ſays Hobbes, © is a deſire to know 
„ why and how; ſuch as is in no living creature but 
* man; ſo that man is diſtinguiſhed, not only by his 


ro- 


er 
n- «* reaſon, but alſo by his ſingular pailion, from other 
ne „animals; in which the appetite of food, and other 
he % pleaſures of ſenſe, by predominance, take away the 
pt care of knowing cauſes; which is a Juſt of the mind, 
t „% that, by a perſeverance of delight in the continual 
5, and indefatigable generation of knowledge, exceed- 
Y eth the ſhort vehemence of any carnal pleaſure.“ 


Leviath p. 26. 
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II2 MAXIMS, 
CCCCLXXXI. 

Nothing is ſo contagious as example, 
Never was there any conſiderably good 
or ill action, that hath not produced its 
like. We imitate good ones through e— 
mulation ; and bad ones through that ma- 


lignity in our nature, which ſhame con- 


ceals, and example ſets at liberty. 
CCCCLXXXII. 

Familiarity is a ſort of ſuſpenſion of 
the laws of civility : libertiniſm has in— 
troduced it into ſociety under the notion 
of eaſe. 

CCCCLXXXIII. 

The hatred of favourites is nothing more 
than the love of favour. Our indigna- 
tion at not poſſeſſing it ourſelves, is ſooth- 
ed and mitigated by the contempt we ex- 


preſs for thoſe who do; and we refuſe 


them our good will, becauſe we are not 
able to deprive them of that ſomething 
which procures them the good will of 
every one elſe. 
CCCCLEXXIV, 
Grace to the body is like good ſenſe to 
the mind *. 


* « They are both the gifts of nature; but they may 
* be cultivated, mrs and brought to perfection. 
* Adorn yourſelf with all thoſe graces and accom- 
pliſhments which without ſolidity are frivolous; but 
without which, ſolidity is to a great degree uſeleſs. 

Ld. Ch. Lett. 182. 
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ECCCLEXXV, 

An able man will arrange his reſpec. 
tive intereſts, and conduct each in its pro- 
per order. Ambition 1s often 1njurious, 
by tempting us to proſecute too much abt 
once. By earneſtly deſiring the leſs con- 
ſiderable, we loſe the more important. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Many people deſpiſe riches ; few know 

how to beſtow them“. 
CCCCLEXXVII.. 

Ridicule ſeems to diſhonour even more 
than doth diſhonour itſelf +. 

ccccLXXXVIII. 

How can we expect that a friend ſhould 
keep our ſecret, whilſt we are convincing 
him that it is more than we can do our. 
ſelves? | 
* „ Cur eget indignus quiſquam te divite; quare 


„ Templa ruunt antiqua deum; cur, improbe, caræ 
« Non aliquid patriz tanto emetiris acervo?““' 


HoraAT. 


Then why not better uſe this proud exceſs 
Of worthleſs wealth ? Why lives in deep diſtreſs 
A man unworthy to be poor, or why 
Our facred ſhrines in aged ruins lie? 
Why not of fuch a maſly treaſure ſpare 
Vo thy dear country, wretch ! a moderate ſhare ? 
Shalt thou alone no change of fortune know! 
Thou future laughter of thy deadlieſt foe ? 
* Ridicule excites contempt and laughter, but can 
©« never be a detector of falfehood or a teſt of truth,” 
Erown againſt Shaſtſh. 
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MAXIMõS. 


ccccLXXXIX. 
Affected ſimplicity is refined impoſture*, * 
XS CCCCXC. 


 Sincerity is that openneſs of 3 
which is rarely to be found. It is com- 
monly perſonated by a refined diſſimula- 
tion, the end of which is to procure con. 
. | 

ccccxcr. 

A des to talk of ourſelves, and to 
repreſent our faults in whatever light we 
chooſe, conſtitute the main of our fin- 
cerity. 
CCCCXCIL, 

We commonly flander more through 


vanity than malice. 


CCCCXCIIT. 
Sobriety is either the love of health, 
or an incapacity for debauch. 
CCCCXCIV, 
Men would not live long in ſociety 
were they not the mutual dupes of each 
other. 


* « Domitianus ſimplicitatis ac modeſtiæ imagine 
e ſtudium literarum et amorem carminum fimulabat ; 
% quo velaret animum, et fratris æmulationi ſubduce- 
© retur.“ Tac. A. iv. Domitian, under the maſk of 
ſimplicity and modeſty, affected the love of letters and 
poetry, the better to conceal his deſigns, and avoid his 
brother's jealouſy, 


ure“. 
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CCCCXECY. | 

The accent of a man's native country 
is as ſtrongly impreſſed on his mind as on 
his tongue. 

| CCCCXCVT. | 

We have more power than will ; we re- 
preſent things as impracticable, merely by 
way of exculpating ourſelves “. 

CCCCXCVII, 

No encomiums are thought too great 
for prudence : yet prudence enſures not 
the leaſt event. | 

CCCCXCVIIL. | 
narrels would never be laſting were 
the fault only on one fide. 
= CCERXCIT. | 

Raillery is more unſupportable than re- 
proach ; yet we have a right to reſent in- 
juries, but are ridiculous in being angry 


at a jeſt. 


CCCCC. 
Reconciliation with enemies proceeds 
from the deſire of bettering our condition; 


» « Multa experiendo confieri, quæ ſegnibus ardua 
« videntur.” Tac, A. xiii. Indolence perfuades us 


that thoſe things are impracticable which we might 
eaſily accompliſh. 

“ Nil tam difficile eſt quin quærendo inveſtigari 
* poltet.”. "Tum. © < 


Nothing ſo difficult but may be ſoon accompliſhed 
by induſtry, Colman, : | 


ag 


om being haraſſed by the fatigues of 
war; or from the apprehenſion of ſome 
untoward event. 

CCCCCi. 
| Repentance is not ſo much a remorſe 
for what we have done, as the apprehen- 
fion of conſequences. 

| CCCCCIL. 

Tt is leſs difficult to feign ſenſations 
which we have not, than to conceal thoſe 
which we have. 

CCCCCIIL. 

Titles, inſtead of exalting, debaſe thoſe 

who know not how to ſupport them. 
CCCCCIV. 

Men are treacherous oftener through 
weakneſs than deſign. 

ecccev. 

Subtlety in the extreme is falſe deli- 
cacy; true delicacy is ſolid ſubtilty. 

; „ bieden 
There are thoſe who, like new ſongs, 
are favourites only for a time. 
CCCCCVIL. 

One acquired honour is s ſecurity for 

more. 
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